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THE BALLAD OF A BUTTERCUP 


Howard 


NOTE—"The sjallad of a Buttercup” won 


By the roadside, a buttercup modestly grew, 
Where the sun shone so brightly, so genially down 
As she spread her first petals o’er-brimming dith 
dew, 
She was neatly arrayed in her fresh verdant 
fown. 
The winter was past, it was springtime’s first call, 
All nature awoke at the summons so mild, 
The spirit of spring was hovering o’er all, 
And the God of all nature looked down, and 
smiled. 


So in all of her loveliness, nature’s sweet gift, 
She was the dew-begemmed queen of the lane, 
And with pride could her golden-rayed coronet lift, 
For no princess e’er ruled o’er a fairer domain. 
But with all of the honor of royal estate, 
By the warmth of the zephyrs from harsh winds 
protected, 
While the birds all their joys in their singing re 
late, 
Butter cup sighed, she was lonesome, so lone- 


some and dejected 


There was none of her race all along the whole 
way; 
Baby-blue eyes were cherub-like, lovely, 
The shooting-stars were saucy and gay, 
Tho’ the meadow-foam tried to be neighborly; 
What can cheer up the heart of a buttercup sad, 
When in solitude waiting, her spirit is tried, 
Quite so well as the smile of a buttereup glad? 
And she longed for companions to nod at her 


side. 


Soon a bumble-bee stopped, with a busine like 


whisk, 
A great, blustering, good-hearted fellow was he, 
While he lit on the brim of the buttercup’s disc, 
To taste of the nectar in high ecstasy. 


He was drinking the sweets, refreshing and pure, 
As the buttercup bowed and swayed ‘neath his 
weight. 
“T can never repay you for this, I am sure,” 
He said, while she thought of her lonely estate. 


Gilkey. 


the prize cup in the literary contest this year. 


“IT have it, as this is the season for mating, 
And your own preious dust is all wasted,” he 
told her. 
“Why, you poor lonely blossom, you need pollen- 
ating!” 
So with one fuzzy leg, he scraped off his shoulder, 
While he felt in his wallet, with flower-dust lined, 
The results he examined—and he looked very 
wise 
But of buttercup pollen not a grain could he find, 
With the thousand odd facets of his complex 
eyes! 


“IT am sorry, Miss Buttercup,” he hummed his ex- 
cuse, 
“O’er the hill, there’s a tribe of your folk dwel- 
ling there, 
[am sure they have pollen in supply that’s profuse, 
[ll be back in an hour, with all I can bear.” 
With a buzz and a rumble, off sped Mr. Bumble, 
He filled all his baskets full, more than enough 
With a rumble and a buzz, back came Mr. Bumble, 
He showered her well with the bright down 
stuff. 


The buttercup looked with a. high aspiration, 
To the time when she’d ripen each shiny akene, 
And sow them around her—a_ bright. contempla- 
tion 
And the tiny young plantlets would grow on the 
green, 
To form happy companions, in sunshine and love. 
How thankful she felt, not a creature reviled, 
As she lifted her head to the Father above, 
And the God of all nature looked down, and 
smiled. 


Ah, those who are wisest will tell this to you, 
That a floewr’s existence is always a strife; 
If the fittest survive, must the winners be few, 
And the blooms aftenest plucked, are the firest 
of life. 
To despoil the lone blossom—who would dare— 
She was grasped by a child—he gave a rude 
jerk 
Only one single bud left to bloom and to bear, 
In an instant was wasted the bee’s careful work. 
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Was the wayside for e’er of its Golden Queen rob- 
bed? 
Was there reason for sorrow or mourning, in- 
deed? 
“Not so,” tho’t the flow’r as her heart proudly 
throbbed, 
“T still have a bud that will bloom and bear 
seed.” 
All her life blood she gave—it’s an old, old story— 
She had just this one bud to care for and nourish, 
It eventually opened exposing its glory, 
The loss of the others had caused it to flourish. 


Away down ‘neath the leaves, in a spot that was 
snug, 
All the day he would hide, for he worked all the 
night; 
There was one of God’s creatures, a meek little 
slug, 
Who was always so timid, that he kept out of 
sight. 
In his nocturnal quest, with fastidious taste, 
He spied a choice portion of stem ‘neath the 
flower; 
So he took just a nibble, nor did it in haste, 
But the blossom had perished in less than an 
hour. 


Spring-time was passing, nearly gone by, 
The hope of the season had fled,—alas, 
The ground was all dry, for the summer was nigh, 
And the dust in dense clouds formed a pall on 
the grass. 
The roadside was seared, scarce supporting a 


clover, 
So to one not accustomed to read nature's book, 
’Twould appear that the Buttercup’s season was 
over, 
But the strangest things happen where last you 
would look. 


For out of the sullen gray sky came a shower, 
It melted the dry, parched clods of the field; 
Nor did it neglect yet the small wayside flower. 
It washed off the dust that her foliage concealed. 
A bud sprang out from the barren stem, 
Its advent belated in life’s weary race; 
A wee little bud, such a rare dainty gem, 
All alone in the world, out of time, out of place! 


The bumble-bee, watching her struggling existence, 
Had seen all the ills so destructively fallen; 
How she tried once again with a quiet persistence, 
So he offered to help her to find some more 
pollen. 
Then he went on his way, seeking high, seeking 
low, 
As he searched ev’ry hill, ev’ry vale, far and near; 
A day passed away, then another as slow, 
The buttercup waited for him to appear. 


But at last when so weary he almost despaired, 
Mister Bumble had found on a mountain's high 
crest, 

Where all of the wind and the cold she had dared, 
A pale, tardy blossom, a dwarf at her best, 
Then in haste he returned, with two tiny grains, 
Which he placed on the buttercup’s stigma with 

care, 
She thanked him most kindly for all of his plans; 
He poised for an instant, then was lost in the 
air. 


The summer sped by, the autumn we night, 
The buttercup had striven and heaven had blest; 
On the stalk there were two naked seeds, brown 
and dry, 
She was satisfied, too, had she not done her best. 
Her faith was strong that her seeds would be 
spared, 
That her Hope would be granted, her fear be 
beguiled; 
There was Love in her heart for the One who had 
cared, 
And the God of all natvre looked down, and 
smiled. 
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TO THE CLASS OF JUNE, 1911 


GREETING: 


You have passed beyond the portals of 
the school—you are graduates. Your coun- 
cil, your encouragement and your enthus- 


iasm will remain. As graduates of the in- 
stitution you come more and more to be 
part and parcel of its wealth. Remember 
that it is the graduates who maintain the 
standard of a school. In your success the 


school will prove worthy of success; in 


your loyal devotion she will find the 
strength needed for greater achievements; 


in your continued friendship and service to 


her best interests she confidently hopes for 
a greater future. 

As Freshmen, you read a little and you 
wrote a little; as Sophomores, you acquir- 
ed a knowledge of the laws of natural forces 
and of social and industrial conditions; as 
Juniors, you gained a certain power of pre- 
vision that will enable you to spend your 
efforts in useful and delightful directions ; 
and as Seniors, you are striving for a better 
philosophy of life—for happiness. Happi- 
ness is getting and giving all that life has 
that is worth getting and giving. 

The training which you have received, 
both in your home and in your school, has 


been of infinite value in moulding your 
character. ‘This training will be of value 
to you only as it will cause you to have the 
courage to uphold all that is right and to 
condemn all that is wrong. In any contest, 
even if you lose, the consciousness of hav- 
ing done the right thing compensates for 


expressions of love 


your sense of defeat. 


for your parents do not count for as much 
as the endeavor to live up to the counsel 
given by them, [Expressions of loyalty for 
your school do not count for as much as 
the endeavor to live up to the training re- 
ceived while in school. 

As you go forth into the wide world it 
will be your duty as educated men and wo- 
men to meet situations, fearlessly, as they 
arise, with the information with which 
training and knowledge have equipped you. 
It will be your duty as intelligent citizens, 
at all times, to guide the ignorant with 
whom you come in contact, and to disclose 
the methods of those who adopt low esti- 
mates for their motives for the purpose of 
deceiving the public. When conditions and 


1 


times call for sound counsels, have the cour- 


age of your convictions, even if those con- 


victions require you to face public opposi- 


tion and unwarranted abuse. It is only by 


facing seemingly unconquerable opposition 
that you can become the useful citizen 
which you ought to be. Strive for that 


which is good, wholesome and true and you 
will stand long on the heights. 

Members of the Class of 1911, success 
awaits you. Plan to do something useful 
and give your chosen work your undivided 
attention. Let your chosen work be your 
one great hobby until you become an un- 
disputed authority on that work. 


My message is: Be progressive. 


Sincerely yours, 


CEAREBS? Ex SbainGye 
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TO THE CLASS OF JUNE, 1911 


Frances IDR: 


Accept my congratulations! Tonight, | 
am sure all of you must be saying to your- 
selves, in secret, what President Wheeler 
has said so often in public—“It is good to 
be here.” It is, in truth, good to be here; 
here, at graduation. How well you have 


lived up to your motto—‘Be not simply 
good; be good for something.” 

You do not know how much your selec- 
tion of your motto pleased me. I am so 
proud of you in your choice, so gratified to 
find you discarding the antiquated practice 
of selecting Latin quotations, and substi- 


uting one from our one American writer. 


Henry Thoreau never said anything better 


than those words. Tings are so true to the 


est American spirit. “Be not simply good 
—be good for something.” What a clear- 


cut command to obey! There is the old 


yassive form of goodness, that which re- 


sults from seclusion from all temptation; 


ut that is so selfish—to hug one’s own soul 


igl 


from all harm, leaving other souls to 


go to perdition. How can that be called 
good which permits evil to live and grow 
unchecked? We have seen the ineffective- 


ness of that passive goodness. The world 


has learned that it is the active principle of 


goodness that is really good—because it is 


good for something. It is this active prin- 
ciple that is now crying protest against the 
disastrous results that the passive good 
have permitted to become so wide-spread. 


It is here that the great value of education 


may be made manifest. To know is to pos- 
sess power ; to make use of knowledge is to 


make its possession of value. This is why 


great cities are now fighting graft. This 
is why Woodrow Wilson, president of a 
great university, saw the wisdom of his 
leaving the chair of learning to occupy the 
chair of state; this new Governor of New 


Jersey is good for something. It may not 


O’Meara. 


fall to your lot to become heads of great 
universities, to become great leaders of men 
or of women, but there is much you can do. 
You have already proved that you are good 
for something; you have proved that you 
can accomplish what you undertake. It is 
no small achievement to secure a certificate 
of graduation. To do so requires concen- 
rated effort and a certain amount of ambi- 
ion and perseverance. Four years of such 
work is a long time in the span of life you 
lave as yet measured. Yet how many of 
you have tenaciously held to your resolu- 
ion? You have cause to feel proud of your 
class. The public is becoming alarmed at 


he small percentage (only twenty) entering 


ligh School that continue to graduation, 
but more than fifty per cent of your class 


lave been good for something. Some of you 


lave succeeded in accomplishing the work in 


hree and a half or even three years. In all 
school activities you have been most active; 


in athletics you have led the school—indi- 


vidually and collectively, you have wot 


cups and medals at home and elsewhere: in 
the literary contest you proved that four 
years of faithful work secured the inscrip- 
tion on the cup; in dramatic productions 
you again manifested a capacity for effec- 
tive work. 

It what phase of student life have you 


>) 


not been “good for something: Can you 
recall the day you chose your class colors? 
low all the rest of the school laughed at 
you and your colors—green and white! 
0ys grinned and girls gigeled at the little 
‘reshmen who had voluntarily appropriated 
green—that hue held in good-natured de- 


rision. But you may remember I told you 


liked your colors and for days I wore 


them. I still like yous colors; not altogether 


because by inheritance I am inclined to the 


“wearin’ o’ the green,’ but because your 
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colors are so suggestive of the idea axpress- 
ed in your motto. You had courage to 
choose what you knew would be laughed at; 
courage that can defy ridicule is good for 
something. But in your colors I saw noth- 
ing to ridicule green and white. Green is 
the hue of the springtime, the season of 
beauty and growth; green is the hue of the 
sea, the sea that is deep and strong; green, 
the hue of the Holy Grail, that priceless 
emerald cup. White is the gleam of the 
snow, the emblem of all that is pure; white 


is the light of the diamond, the gem most 


valued by men; white wasthe heavenly-dove 


—that spirit from God on high. 
You may well hold dear the green and 


the white. Just as your white carnation 


crowns the long stem that reaches from the 
mass of green rising out of the black earth 
beneath, so from the dark soil of ignorance 
may the elements of highest development 
pass into widespread masses of growth, 
from which shall rise the spirit of upward 
striving that shall blossom into fragrance 
and beauty—‘the white flower of a blame- 
less life.” 
So go, you who wear the green and the 
white, 
Be active in fostering all that is right; 
Your good deeds increasing year after year, 
Fulfilling the promises made by you here. 
With affectionate pride, I see you depart; 
| bid you farewell, from the depths of my 


heart. 
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CLASS POEM 


By Howard E. Gilkey. 


Old school, the home of hours of studious 
thrift, 
Of labor and of intermingled play, 
Thou hast bestowed on us a priceless gift, 
Something which books alone could not 
convey ; 


Not culture only, comrades blithe and gay, 


\nd not that broadened vision which we 


see, 


Not classic honors, medals, cups—for they 

\re ours,—we can but pledge our love 
to thee, 

lor something—undefinedthy supreme 


legacy. 


Old desks, you have supported us in all, 
You, that our studies and our work did 
share, 
We think not of your hardness, but recall 
The pleasantest hours experienced in 
your care. 
Old rooms, we still remember you—and 
where 
Upon the walls each picture still reposes, 
\nd not dull maps, but stirring battles 


there, 


Instead of choking gas, we think of roses. 


Old scenes, we're loathe to think that now 


our sojourn closes. 


Dear Faculty, our gratitude is yours to 
claim, 
lor your have guided us thro’ every 
phase ; 
Do not remember how far we missed our 
aim, 
And we shall not forget your heard-won 
praise. 
Old schoolmates, as upon each one we gaze, 
Of unkind thoughts we hope you cherish 
none; 
Nor pranks we played, nor haughty Senior 
days, 
But how we worked your math., and all 
the fun. 
Dear comrades, now are all our hours to- 


gether done. 


Farewell, for now we leave, 
Stern duty calls away; 
"Tis not the time to grieve, 

We're eager for the fray. 


Old school, a fond adieu, 
No more we heed thy bell; 
Dear teachers, friends so true, 


Farewell to all, farewell. 
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PROPHECY OF THE JUNE CLASS, 1911 


RACHEL LEE and 


believed 


¥3 NCIENT 


that during certain times 


sages 


of the year some unknown 


force bestowed on people 


: the power to see the future 
(OAC ING << _ of the lives of others. The 
persons upon whom this power was_ be- 
stowed were visited by a deep sleep. 

On the Tuesday before Graduation, we 
had felt queer all day. It was a sort of 


restless feeling that could not be accounted 


for. We retired early that evening. In a 
dream, we arose and preparing for a jour- 
ney, stepped out on the porch and, there, 
waiting for us to get in, was a huge air- 
ship. The airship ascended into the clouds, 
and after we had become used to our posi- 
tion, we began to look about us. To our 
astonishment, we found the aeroplane to be 
guided by our old class-mate, Leo Noonan. 
Our friend described the mechanism of the 
knew it we were 
We alighted 


on the outskirts of a beautiful city, and on 


machine, and before we 


rapidly descending to earth. 


inquiring where we were, we were delighted 
as well as surprised, to hear that we were 
near Salt Lake City. While walking 
through the city, we passed a large assem- 


bly hall. 


1e sounds of a woman's voice. 


rom the immense doors, came 


Thinking 


10se vocal strains sounded familiar, we de- 


cided to enter. The hall was crowded with 


hundreds of enthusiastic women, who 
seemed greatly pleased with what was be- 
ing said. After going a few steps nearer 
the stage, we were amused, but not surpris- 
ed, to see the speaker was our old friend, 
Ruby Ahl, addressing a suffragette meet- 
ing. 

We decided we did not have time to wait 
and speak to her, so followed our guide back 
to the bird-like machine, which soon took 


After a few minutes 


us up in the air again. 


NEVA BRITTAIN 


we again made a quick drop to earth, and 
soon found ourselves in Denver, Colorado. 
We were informed that we were to visit a 
minstrel show, and wondering what surprise 
was in store for us, hastily hurried to the 
large tent, to which we were directed. The 
show was good, for its kind, but imagine 
our surprise when we recognized the most 
comical “bones” to be our athletis friend, 
Paul Cochrane. We could see that he rec- 
ognized us, by the brilliant smile he flashed 


to us time and again. 


After the minstrel show, we again entered 
our machine and were whisked into the air. 
We hovered near the earth for a while, and 
went slowly, while we passed the Trans- 
Missouri R. R., then stopping at a watering 
station. As we neared it, the people sig- 
naled for us to stop; and on stopping, the 
Duncan, 


first person we saw was George 


standing on the platform. He was carrying 
a large basket of spearmint gum and pea- 
nuts. He was an expert as this occupation, 
for he had ample opportunity to smile at the 
girls. He welcomed us with a package of 
gum for each, and waved a brisk farewell as 
the train rolled slowly out of the station. As 
the last car was nearing us, we realized that 
someone was waving to us. We imme- 
diately recognized the blushing face peeping 
from under a hat, piled high with chicken 
feathers, to be none other than our old class- 
mate, Estelle Holchester, and from the 
beaming countenance of the gentleman by 
her side, we solved the mystery. They were 


on their honeymoon. 


We left the little station and were soon 
sailing through the air with great speed. Af- 
tel traveling for a long distance, we arrived 
at the large city of Chicago, and on alighting 
made our way through the bustling crowds, 
dodging the noisy cabs and cars, finally com- 
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ing to a quiet street. Passing a large church, 

we noticed the following sign: 
Great Revival Meeting 

Conducted by 
Rev. Walton Hastings 
and assisted by 
Lester Mermann, Singing Evangelist 

\We were pleased to hear of our old class- 
mates again, but as we were on our way to 
the theater, we could not stop. We contin- 
ued on our way, and arrived at the theater 
in due time. The play we were to witness 
was the little operetta, “The Music Master.” 
The chorus girls, assisting the leading lady, 
were graceful; but how familiar those two 
on the end looked. By the use of our opera- 
elasses, we recognized two former Santa 
Rosa girls, Annabel Lee and Laurene Over- 
ton. After the operetta was over, we waited 
to congratulate our former classmates; then 
proceeded to a fashionable cafe. We noticed 
one of the waiters rushed to serve us, and 
to our astonishment, we recognized him as 
Ben Drake, looking quite dignified in the 


roll of a waiter. 


Next morning, by the use of our airship, 
we were quickly conveyed to the great city 


of New York. 


Threading our way through the 


We stopped near the slum 
distric 
teeming crowds, we met one person whom 


we could not fail to recognize. He greeted 


us with a hearty handshake and told us he 
iad spent his years since graduating from 
ligh School in helping the poor and needy. 


\s our time was limited, we bade a hasty 


farewell, wishing Mr. Wallace Ware the 
yest of success in the life he had chosen. 


\s the cars were somewhat crowded, we 


vailed a passing taxi. Imagine our amaze- 
ment, when we found our chauffeur to be 
our old classmate, Fisher Kinslow. We then 
remembered Fisher’s fondness for running a 
machine during his High School days. 


Passing a large convent, surrounded by 


beautiful grounds, we noticed a group of 
sacred Sisters, enjoying their morning walk. 


As the taxi was going slowly, we recogniz- 


ed, among the group, Margaret Lonergan, 
who, after finishing High School, had chos- 
en to live in the convent. 

As he was interested in politics, our 
chauffeur advised us to attend the Socialist 
mass meeting to be held that evening in the 
Metropolitan Theater. When we arrived the 
10use was crowded to the uttermost and we 
could hardly get a seat. After hearing sev- 
eral addresses, the chairman introduced the 
lon. S. Abeel. The applause was madden- 
ing and from a gentleman near us, we learn- 


ed that our old civics classmate was one of 


he leading politicians of New York. 

We regretted having to make a _ hasty 
adieu to New York, but were soon flying on 
our way to the old world. Our course was 
directed toward Germany, and on arriving 
at Berlin, we decided to see the much-talk- 
ed of opera, “The Flying Dutchman.” It was 
a great success and you will soon under- 
stand when you hear that the leading parts 
were taken by Erba Peugh an Norma 
Britton. 

Passing through a little village in southern 
Germany, we stopped at a small inn, and 
there we witnessed another happy surprise. 
The graceful bar-maid proved to be our 
friend, Gwendolyn Yarnell, the quiet little 
Gwen of June ‘It. We soon bid farewell 
to our friend and made our way toward the 
“Fashion Center of the World.’ On ar- 
riving there, we visited many of the shops 
but was especially attracted by the follow- 
ing sign, which translated, means; 

Mademoiselle Keegan and Woolsey 
Fashionable Parisian Modiste 

As all tourists visit the Natre Dame Col- 
lege, we decided to make a survey of the 
place. They were having recess when we ar- 
rived, and on going about the grounds we 
saw our old friend, Edna Cunningham. She 
laughingly told us that she was instructor 
\fter talk- 


ing with her for a while we gain went to 


of mathematics in the institute. 


our aeroplane and ascended. Sailing for 


a time, we decided to visit the winter 
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quarters of Ringling Brothers’ circus, at 
Lyons. We felt as though we owed them 
the visit, as they had saved us so many per- 
iods of hard labor in school. The members 
of the troupe were going through their 

l we were not at all 
surprised to see Edith McNut and Nan 
Gould jumping through the hoops. We con- 


morning’s exercise, an 


gratulated them, and hurrying on our jour- 
ney, crossed the Py renees into Spain. Stop- 
ping at a small village late in the evening, 
our attention was attracted by the sweet 
singing of a troubadour. Looking closely, 
we recognized the singer to be Laurence 
Moore, the editor of our High School paper. 
\We learned later that he had been hunting 
for material for a novel that he was writing, 
but being attracted by the life of a trouba- 


dour, he joined their ranks. 

The evening was warm, so we decided to 
take a stroll about the village. On the 
plaza, our attention was attracted to a Span- 
ish dancer. We 


rew up closer and the first 


thing we knew she came rushing toward us, 


and thrust a tambourine before us. Glanc- 
ing at the face of the dancer, we recognized 
our old classmate, Ruth Luttrell. We gave 
her a nickel and passed on. 

Leaving Spain, we hurried south, and on 
one of our many stops we met Russell Sny- 
der, who was on a tour for his health. Still 
going south, we soon arrived in Africa. We 
ired a guide who was to show us some 
typical African jungles, and in one of the 
jungle villages we found two of our old 
classmates, Lily Lewis and Harry Norton, 
who had sacrificed their easy American lives 
o work among the heathen. 

We were anxious to get back to our old 


lome, SO we soon directed our way to Amer- 
ican soil. Traveling west, we arrived at 
Cuba. Here we took lunch with our old 
classmate, Elois Forsyth, who was enjoy- 


ing the bliss of married life. She told us 


that Mervyn was a successful physician in 


England. 


On arriving at New Orleans, we decided 


to spend a day there. Visiting one of the 
large parks, we noticed two people very 
much engrossed in conversation. As we 
passed them, the young woman smiled, and 
then came to us and shook hands. It was 
a great pleasure to meet again our charming 
friend, Beryl Locke. She told us that Mary 
Ward was a teacher in Physics in New 
Orleans, and then passed on, leaving us to 
wonder what had brought these two friends 
to this beautiful, romantic city, in the first 
place. We soon found out that Thelma 
Goodfellow owned a large millinery store in 
the same city. Regretting that we could 
not visit her, we took our way through the 
State of Missouri. In a little rural town 
we saw our old classmate, Howard Gilkey, 
who was the proprietor of an up-to-date 
butcher-shop, around which he had a garden 
of choice flowers. This proved to us that 
Howard had never lost his great love for 
Nature. He informed us that our dignified 
president, Carroll McIntosh, was one of Mis- 
souri’s leading representatives in Congress 
at Washington. 

Being pleased over this information, we 
directed our course toward St. Louis, and 
on arriving there in the evening, we walked 
up one of the main thoroughfares. We 
noticed that the Salvation Army was hold- 
ing a street meeting, and gathering up close 


to hear the beautiful soprano voice which 
seemed to deaden all others, imagine our 
surprise when we learned the singer was a 
member of the June class of ‘11, and was 
none other than Elza Frese. Fond memor- 
ies bloated back to us of how Elza enjoyed 
the morning song service at school. 

Passing on and entering a leading hotel, 
we proceeded to register. The clerk proved 
to be Carroll Weeks, who had taken up hotel 
work for a livlihood. 

Early next morning, being homesick, we 
decided to leave for California. Going by 
the way of New Mexico, we were soon near 
the city of Santa Fe. Stopping about four 
miles outside the city limits, we visited a 
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little country school. The little, prim and 
sedate school teacher we recognized to be 
Madeline Coffey, who told us that she en- 
joyed the serene life and climate of Mexico. 

Leaving the little school, we hastened in- 
to the city, and buying the morning paper. 
we noticed this announcement: ‘The wo- 
men of Santa Ie have started a paper en- 
titled ‘Women's Rights versus Men’s Ty- 
ranny, edited by Miss Ava Litton. We 
smiled as we thought of how our former 
classmate had assisted in editing our school 
paper. 

\fter spending the morning in Santa Ie, 
we departed for San Jose. Visiting a fash- 
ionable summer resort, we met a flashing 
young woman enjoying the cool seaside 
pleasures. She proved to be our old freind, 
Gertrude Weir.. She told us she had been 
married twice, and we secretly judged from 
all appearances that she was waiting for the 
third chance. Ffrom her we learned that 
\ngelena Ward was an instructor of Bio- 


logy in an Eastern college, and that Esther 


Seott was a member of the Red Cross So 
ciety and was ministering to the sick in In- 


dia. 


Thanking Gertrude for her kind informa- 
tion, we proceeded on to the great city of 
the West. Hurrying down Market street, 
we passed a little flower stand. Hearing a 
familiar voice cry “Violets, who will buy?” 


we turned to meet face to face, Irene Norris. 


Buying a large bunch of violets, we proceed- 
ed on and passing a nickelodeon, We TECOos 
nized the ticket-seller to be Katherine Dea 
con. Going up to speak to her, we learned 
that Mary Balridge and Ophelia Caldwell 
were running a large classic dancing acad- 
emy on Stockton street. Thus we had found 


four of our classmates in one city. 


Leaving San Irancisco, the aeroplane was 
on its way to dear old City of Roses. Ilying 
past Pennsgrove, we saw Sam Mitchell, 
who was the lord of his ten-acre chicken 
farm. Waiving to him, we passed on. 

Ding-a-ling-a-ling-a-ling. Good Gracious! 
Is it time to get up? Getting up, very sleepy 
and tired, we tried to figure out whether 
we had been dreaming or whether a good 
fairy had shown to us the future of the June 


class of IQLI. 
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CLASS SONG 


Words By Nan Gould 


Tune: Every Little Movement 


Our graduation night is come, 
We meet to say goodbye; 
Four long years of work and fun, 
We leave with a sigh. 
We're glad our lessons now are o’er, 
Yet a fond remembrance dwells 
Of the problems that worry us no more, 
And we're here to say farewell, 
For— 


Chorus: 


Everyone.is happy now on this Commence- 
ment Eve, 

Everyone is waiting his diploma to receive; 

And everyone in this class of forty-eight 

Have oftimes in these four years been late; 

But now we are going to graduate 


On this sixteenth of June. 


No longer will we have to come, 
No longer can we stay; 

lor our High School work is done 
And each will go his way. 

Our recitations are no more 
In English or History; 

Our days in High School now are o’er, 
And we're forever free; 


iFiiey— 


Chorus: 
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MR. BROWN’S BUSINESS TRIP to BOSTON 


Edith Sanford. 


HE last car of the morning’ 
! Wy) : 


express was Just 


disap- 


pearing around a hill, as a 


} 


=) 


stout, elderly gentlemen 


(T 


down his flaming cheeks, while he shaded 


rushed up to the station. 


The perspiration trickled 


lis eyes with his hand and looked after the 


receding train. 


“Just my luck!!” he exclamied impatient- 
y, “why couldn't it have waited awhile, any- 
way?” He then took from his pocket a slip 


of crumpled yellow paper and read for the 


hird or fourth time, “A failure in business 


is threatened. Come immediately.” 


(Signed) Gordon. 


With a determined look, he replaced the 
paper in his pocket and hurried back up the 
little street of the summer resort to his own 
cottage. There he summoned his chauffeur 
and told him to get him to the next station 
in time to catch the train. The two jumped 


into the automobile and started. 


“Faster, Tom, Faster!” yelled Mr. Brown 
from the back seat, as they flew down the 
road. The landscape seemed to be blurred 
together from the lightning-like speed of the 
car. They sped over miles of dusty roads 


and passed several small villages, where 


they left the inhabitants gazing down the 


road to make sure of what had j 


st passed. 
\s they were passing through one smal 


town, a county constable rushed out and 


frantically waved his hands a 


1¢e swiltly 
advancing machine. The chauffeur slowe: 
down, but Mr. Brown called out, “Charge 
the fine to C. H. 


Brown, Bos On, Go on! 


Tom, don’t stop!” And they disappearec 


before the constable could utter a word. 
Several miles from the station, for which 
they were heading, the automobile broke 


down. ‘Lom climbed out and began to re- 


pair it, while Mr. Brown raged about trains, 
automobiles, and his bad luck in general. 
“Don't fool with this thing any longet 


necessary |” 


than is absolutely he finally 
said in an impatient tone. 

‘This fast speeding is rather hard on your 
automobile,” said Tom, composedly, from 
beneath the machine. 

“T don't care if it’s never able to run again, 


\\ hy, hele here, 


man! this means everything to me. If I’m 


if I only get there on time. 


ate, I’m liable to lose every single cent | 
yossess. If you'll only hurry a little, Pil 
yay you extra.” 
Tom began to think that he might lose 


lis position, if Mr. Brown lost his money, 


so, with that thought in mind, he did work 


a little faster. After a few more minutes 
hey were able to continue on their way. 


They soon stopped at tne depot. As there 


Brown decided 
\fter telling 


Tom he might go back home, he went in to 


was no train in sight, Mr. 


hat it had not yet arrived. 


eet his ticket. The station agent was just 
closing the window. 

“Wait a minute,” called Brown, “I want 
LO USEeEL 2 ticket for the next train.” 


“Well, you will have plenty of time to 


do that later, as the train is not due yet for 
four hours.” : 
“our hours!” exclaimed Brown, in blank 
dismay, “I thought it was due here imme 
diately.” 
“Oh, that’s the train you want. It left 
here ten minutes ago,” whereupon the agent 


closed the window. 


Left alone, Mr. Brown thought of his au- 
tomobile again, but upon looking around, it 


was not to be seen. ‘Well, if that fellow 


Why didn’t he 


wait to see if I should need him again?” he 


hasn't gone back already. 


~ 
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exclaimed in a disgusted tone, 
that he had told him to go home. 

The next move he took was to race up 
and down the one small street of the town 
in search of some means of a conveyance, 
Not a single person in the village owned an 
automobile, so his search along that line was 
in vain, One old man was obliging enough, 
however, to offer him the use of his mare 
and wagon. After Mr. Brown had surveyed 
the gaunt-looking mare and the rickety old 
wagon, he graciously declined the offer, say- 
ing he was afraid the journey would be too 
much for the horse. He walked back to the 


station in an angry and discouraged state 


of mind, to think that he must remain in 
such a place so long, and at a time when he 
was needed elsewhere. As he wearily seat- 
ed himself on a bench, he. thought angrily 
of his chauffeur, whom he blamed for this 


After 


vead in his hands, he arose and paced the 


delay. sitting for a while with his 
ylatform. 

[le grew almost frantic,;when he thought 
of what this delay might possibly mean to 
im and to his partner. He had been spend- 
ing his vacation at a small summer resort, 
quite a way from Boston, where he had left 
iis share of the business in the hands of his 
vartner, Mr. Gordon. THis business was run- 
ning so smoothly, when he left it, that the 
elegram had come as a sudden shock to 
um. He could not imagine what was 
wrong and was therefore doubly anxious to 
‘each Boston. 


While gazing listlessly down the road, he 


1oticed a man approaching on a small farm 
wagon. <A pair of fine, large horses, a great 
contrast to the last one he had seen, were 
drawing it. As the farmer approached the 
station, Mr. Brown went out to meet him. 


“Tow much will you take, sir, to drive 


me to the next station? By missing the last 
train, | am delayed here for several hours, 
and I would much rather be traveling on 


than to wait here so long,” said Mr. Brown, 


in a quick, business-like tone. 


forgetting 


“Your horses seem fresh and able to 
stand the journey all right,” he continued, 
as the man hesitated. 


“Oh, yes, they be a mighty fine pair of 
travelers, all right,” he said thoughtfully, as 
“But | 


warn t calculatin’ to go any beyond here to- 


he flicked a fly off of one of them. 
day. You see, it’s nigh on to twenty miles 
‘twixt here and the next place. But then, 
you said you'd make it all right with me?” 
he said 


questioningly, glancing at Mr. 


Brown's tailored suit. 

“Yes, certainly,” said that gentleman, im 
patiently looking at his watch. 

“Wall, I reckon I kin take yuh there. But 
I'll have to unload these here eges first,” he 
said, he he jumped down and proceeded with 
his work, 

After the last case had been deposited 
on the platform, he told Mr. Brown to jump 
on the wagon and then followed his example. 
They started down the road at a good pace. 


Mr. Brown was busy with his own gloomy 


thoughts when he was suddenly startled by 


hearing the farmer say: 


“Dou you happen to know the Boston 


firm of Brown and Gordon?” 


“Yes, I’ve heard of it,” he answered in 
nocently. 

“Big: firm, ain't it?” 

‘I think so,” evasively. 

“I’ve heerd tell lately that they wus about 
to fail.” 

“What's the cause?” asked Brown, whose 
interest and curiosity rose as his hopes fell. 

“Wall, yesterday when I wus in teown, I 
heerd a man talkin’ about it at the station. 
Ile didn't 


‘cause he 


mean for me to hear, I reckon, 


wus talkin’ kinder low and con- 


fidential like to another man. He was brae- 


gin’ ‘bout how cleverly he'd forged the 


firm's name on to some notes, which amount 
up considerably. In fact, from what I learn- 
ed, if the notes are paid when due, it will 
Mighty mean 


mean a failure for the firm. 


trick that feller’s done.” 
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Mr. Brown had listened attentively and 
from further questioniny, he obtained a min- 


ute description of the forger and his friend. 
By this time they had reached the station, 
where the next train had just arrived. 

As Mr. Brown jumped quickly down from 
the wagon, he placed a roll of money in the 
farmer’s hand and said, “Here, this is for 
your valuable information.” Without further 
delay, he boarded the train just as it pulled 


out of the depo F 


\fter he had gone, the farmer sat for a 
When he finally 


roused himself, he said, “He must have been 


moment as if stunned. 
one of them ‘er detectives. My, but won't 
Samanthy be tickled over all this,” and he 
stuffed the money in his pocket, clucked to 
his horses, and started home. 

Mr. Brown breathed a sigh of relief, as he 
sank into a seat in the coach. “Really 
caught a train at last,’ he said to himself, 
“and Tom’s slowness actually proved a 
blessing this time, instead of a hindrance.” 

After a few more hours of impatience, Mr. 
\e he alighted 
from the train, he met Mr. Gordon, whose 


Brown arrived in Boston. 


face showed that he had been dreadfully 
worried. 

“Say, Brown, we're up against it,” he 
said, as he shook hands in a down-hearted 
manner. “Several notes are charged against 
us. They are due tomorrow, and if we pay 
them, we are ruined. Ruined!” he repeated 
desperately. ‘““There is something wrong 
some place, but I have not been able to dis- 
cover it.” 

“See here, Gordon, don’t worry. | think 
[ can straighten things out all right,” sai 
Brown, in a confident manner. 

* asked Mr. 


Gordon, quickly, as if grasping at a straw of 


“What do you know about it?’ 


hope. 


“On my trip down here, I learned of the 


trouble and also the cause of it. Will tel 
you about it later. The only thing that re- 


mains to be done now is to find the man, 


which, from the description I have of him, 
will be easy enough, and to prove his guilt. 
So, you see we'll be safe yet.” 

Upon hearing these words, Mr. Gordon 


danced a horn-pipe about the bringer of 


good news. 
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THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


By Walton Hastings. 


N the great exposition ot 
px 1915, celebrating the com- 
pletion of the Panama 
4 Canal, the world will be 
called upon to participate 
9) in the celebration of the 
greatest engineering accomplishment of our 
modern civilization. \ feat which all Eu- 
rope has been forced to admit is of too great 
a character for any of her powers to meet. 
She has been forced to this acknowledgment 
in some cases by actual failure. We look 
with pride, upon the success our own na- 
tion has made of the project. This high 
deeree of success has not been limited, by 
any means, to the engineering question in- 
volved; but has been attendant upon the 
problem of labor, health, sanitation, morality 
and spiritual environment which have been 
involved. 

\s my subject refers to the Exposition, 
| shall devote but a moment to the canal. 
The figures given, though accurate, are 
given to convey some idea of the enormity 
of this undertaking, rather than for statis- 


tical value. 


The first problem confronted was, when 
the “Isthmian Canal Commission” submit- 
ted its report, in 1901. “The commission had 
duly considered both the Nicaraguan and 
the Panama routes, and recommended the 
Nicaraguan, as the most feasible and prac- 
tical. When the commission finally suc- 
ceeded in getting a statement from the Pan- 
ama Canal Company, it was found that the 
Panama route would cost between 63 and 64 
millions more than the Nicaraguan. They 
also estimated the cost of maintenance of 
the two routes, and found that the Panama 
route would require $1,300,000 less, annu- 


ally, to keep it in repair. The principal ob- 


jection to the Panama route, however, was 


not its cost, but the fact that the construc- 
tion work was all centered in practically two 
places, namely the Gatem dam and Bohio 
locks, and the Culebra cut. The commis- 
sion were of the opinion that, since the work 
was more centralized it could not be at- 
tacked by so great a force, and would there- 
fore require a longer time to complete—the 
standard canal leneth being some 30 miles. 
\ feature against the Nicaraguan route was, 
that it required artificial harbors, while the 
other had natural harbors at both ends. The 
estimated cost was: the Nicaraguan route, 
$189,864,062; and the Panama route, $253,- 
374,858. For reason best known to Con- 
eress, the Panama route was taken up, and 
is now rapidly nearing completion. Thus 
we see, great problems have been involved 
in the canal project, from the very begin- 
ning. 

The result of the canal, acting as a chord, 
o draw the civilization and commerce of 
he East and West into a closer relation, has 
yeen so often quoted, and so conclusively 


sroven, that its influence in uniting these 


two national units is now taken as a matter 
of course. 


The invitation, which will be extended by 


our government to the nations of the world, 
to attend and participate in this great cele- 
bration, will signify more to our nation and 
to all the civilized nations, than has any 
previous Exposition or World’s Fair. Vor 
never has such an assemblage been held, 
which has had as its motive, a thing of so 
great importance, and benefit, to all the 
world as the canal. In this age of commer- 
cialism, the fact that all will receive some 
pecuniary benefit, cannot help but add, ma- 
terially, to the interest and attractiveness of 
the Exposition, to all involved. The finan- 
cial forces in Europe, and the Orient, fully 
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realize this feature of the canal, and will 
lose no opportunity of advancing their inter- 
ests. 

Geographically, San Francisco is so sit- 
uated as to form the great divide between the 
fast and the West—both as to our own 


rans-Pacific commerce, and that of Eu- 


‘ope. The great commercial forces will be, 


yf necessity, centered on the Pacific Coast. 
f no hindrances are put in the way, new 
rade rather will follow, and extensively de 
velop the channels already open, than exploit 
new and dangerous ones. Thus with San 
‘rancisco the nucleus of trade on the Pacific 
Coast today, and flanked by unequaled na- 
ural resources, she will draw to herself, and 


impart her own life to the great flood of 


exchange which will pass between the na 


ions. 


San Ifrancisco is naturally so situated, 
that it is the only practical and logical place 
to hold the Fair—in the center of the Pa- 
cific Coast, on an ideal horbor, surrounded 
by over 700,000 people representing every 
nation. If the canal is to facilitate commun- 
ication with the West, it surely must be 
celebrated in theWest to be appropriately 
honored. A celebration anywhere else 
would be no more appropriate than a 


Bunker Eill memorial on Mt. Tamalpais, or 
a Plymouth Colony monument at Bodega 
Bay. Again, San Francisco is the only log- 
ical and practical place for the holding of 
this great celebration. Because it must be 
held in a place and manner to conform with 
the historic significance of the canal. The 


canal will develop the West more than the 


Kast. The idea has long been prevalent, 
that the nation was really confined to the 
territory east of the Rocky Montains. The 
easterners are discredited in the West, and 
the westerners looked upon by the eastern- 
ers, as some sort of creatures embodying 
the height of bad manners, poor judgment, 


nd intellectual starvation. The canal and 


= 


1e Exposition will force men—and—women 


everywhere, to realize that ours, is a nation 
of two coasts, and of two points of inter- 
national commerce, and that the West is 
more than the backyard of the nation where 
olitical and social disruptions in our na- 
ional family may be sent for correction. 
The purpose of the Fair will be to draw 
ogether in one great assemblage, and ex- 
iibit, the forces of mind and matter which 


lave brought the civilization of today to 


he high position it holds. True it is, other 
Expositions and I[airs, have been planned, 
with a purpose, but none with such a world- 
wide, important incentive. 

The American people, through Congress, 
have conferred upon San Francisco, a high 
and honorable responsibility. The powe: 
has been given her, to unite under a bind- 
ing power, with a common opportunity, for 
a common good, the great world forces to 
which I have referred already. That re- 
sponsibility does not end with San [ran- 
cisco alone, not with the State of California, 
not with the Pacific States; no, not even 
with the nation. Her responsibility will ex- 
tend over the whole world field which will 


be brought to a focus in the Exposition. 


Therefore, we may expect to have the evils 
of the medium through which these im- 


mense interests are brought to that focus 


appear in the Exposition. 

The common good which may be derived 
from the Exposition may be minimized or 
enlarged, according as the city of San [ran- 
ciscO measures up to that responsibility. 
This will not be satisfactorily met by an 
initial bluster; rather by a constant and un- 
tiring fidelity to the great responsibility en- 
trusted to her by the nation, and to the con- 
fidence and reasonable demands of the par- 
ticipating units. Now is no time for petty 
strifes and jealousies to dominate. These 
things are deplorable even when no _ par- 
ticularly great issue is at hand. Therefore, 
[ maintain, we will reveal our diplomatic 


equality and true worth to the nation, by 
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the degree in which these disgusting, yei 
somewhat prevalent conditions are either 
suppressed, or better still, banished from our 
western society and government. 

We often hear the statement made, and 
| grant you, it has a good foundation, that 
“after the Fair, San Francisco will suffer a 
heavy slump in financial affairs.” This 
result will only follow a certain economic 
law ; and it easily stands to reason that she 
cannot adjust herself in a night, to the tre 
mendous change. We need not be so much 
concerned about the coming of that slump, 
as we are about how long it stays. That 
period of time will be wholly governed by 
the way in which that city changes its ways. 
A moral awakening; yes, a moral revolution 
is essential, and it must come at once. Be- 
cause, the actual conditions in San Fran- 
cisco will cause opinions to be formed which 


will travel all over the world, to establish 


the reputation of herself as well as the na- 
tion. If the opinions formed are good, the 


relapse will be but momentary; but if they 
are bad, the reputation of the city will be 
broken down almost irreparably. 

These facts give cause for the nation, as 
a whole, to look for better morals, better 
government, and better service from San 
Francisco's public service corporations. It 
is only human that we judge the moral 
status of a nation by what we see tolerated ; 
therefore, if our western metropolis’ holds 
out her present lax and immoral system, as 
a sample of our American government, the 
verdict will surely be against us. San 
Francisco has conclusively proven her abil- 
ity to cope with so great a situation. Look, 
if you will, at her marvelous reconstruction 
since the earthquake and fire of 1906. There 
are but two features which she must attain 
to equip her for this great celebration; 
namely, a little more conscience and a care- 
ful, aggressive adaptability. 


In the preparation and administration ol 


the Exposition, there will be afforded an 


unequaled opportunity for the establishing 
of a high.reputation for fidelity to the pub- 
lic service, and the welfare of the commun- 
ity and nation. It will provide a means for 
the finest tests in unselfish citizenship, indi- 
vidual reputation, and personal character, 
in our western representatives. 

Personal disinterest, will, of necessity, 
prevail among the many representative ele- 
ments brought together. A largeness of 
view, of sympathy, and of mental calibre, 
A unity of effort should be 
This can only 


must prevail. 
a result of the Exposition. 
be brought about by a comparison of the 
contrasted forces, and the establishment of 
a mutual understanding between the dif- 
ferent people and nations—which, in turn 
can only be brought about by a largeness of 
view, sympathy and mental salibre. 
European commercial relations, and so- 
ciety connections, have tended to make the 
Atlantic Coast the head of the nation. The 
recent advance of the Far East, in the taking 
on of our civilization, will make the im- 
portance of the Pacific Coast much greater ; 
and the Exposition will be the greatest fac- 
tor in bringing the world to realize this. 
The result to the nafion will be of such im- 
ortance that we cannot look too early to 
San Francisco for better self-control. Can 
he nation afford to hold up, as its standard 
of western government, a wide-open town? 
Jo we, as a Christian nation, give our ap- 


yroval, to a system in which graft and po- 


itical corruption are not only tolerated, but 
from all appearances, protected? Is this 
“Paris of America,” with its present laxity, 
to represent our standard of Americanism? 
As a matter of moral self-protection, the 
nation cannot afford to run the risk. Again, 
let me emphasize: there must be a radical 


change in San Francisco’s present program, 


or another golden opportunity will be for- 


ever lost. 
But, the responsibility of San Francisco 


is no greater than ours. She has, in, turn, 


a right to expect the greatest of fidelity from 
us all, as citizens. Tor without the support 
of the people, the enormous preparations 
will be as useless as would our system of 
national government, on a desert in the 
South Sea Island. After all, the elements 
which will make the Exposition a success, 
will only receive their framework from San 


‘rancisco. It will be the duty of the indi- 


vidual citizens of the nation to contridute 


argely to the filling in. Will we allow our- 
selves to be controlled by the tendency to 
shift the responsibility on to the other fel- 
ow; or will we meet our obligation to the 
fullest? Do you, individually, stand ready 
oO support the Exposition, for its worth to 


he country? Do you propose to help estab- 
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lish and maintain the best in it? 


Every de- 


mand will be met, as far as possible. Then 
let us, as Americans, demand only the best; 
both from our own resources, and those con- 
tributed by other nations. 

The opportunity is ours. Shall we rise, 
as a unit, and claim it to its full limit? Or 
shall we severally grab for what we think 

t 


should be ours, and thereby detract from the 


? 


whole? Nothing but contemptible anarchy 
can be the motive of such actions. If this 


spirit exists, help to stamp it out. Let us 
remember that “In union there is strength.” 


That an Exposition supported by a united, 


unselfish, broad-minded people, must be a 


success. 


THE ORIGIN of the CHRISTMAS SYMBOLS 


Dagny J 


N the northern part of Nor- 
way, under the Polar cir- 
cle, on one of the beautiful 
fjords, lay the hut of a 
poor Tinnish family. The 


hut was a low, rough dug- 
out of dirt, its two small windows being 
covered with rein-deer’s intestines. The 
door, of rough boards, was partially open, 
and there stood in the entrance a young 


boy. He was dressed in a warm suit of 


rein-deer skin. His face, though hardened 
by the weather, was kind, and his dark hair 


and eyes showed him to be a Fin. 


He was gazing intently before him, as if 
overcome by the beautiful sight. Behind 
and to the left and right of him were huge, 
rough mountains covered with snow, the 
one gleaming with the long-frozen pinnacles 
of a waterfall. In front of him lay the 
quiet fjord, and in the distance, far out on 


the roaring ocean, the sun, rolling along the 


horizon as a great ball of fire, was casting 


1ell 


its dim light over the waters, as it sank be- 
neath the ocean, early in the afternoon of 
he twenty-first day of December. 

The boy stood quietly in the doorway, 
gazing upon the wonderful scenery before 
lim, that was gradually being hidden by the 
coming dusk. At last he was aroused by the 
great herd of rein-deer coming in for the 
ught. 

After taking one last, long look at the 
mountains about him, the lad entered the 
1ouse, Closing the door behind him. Making 


lis way to the open hearth, where a large 


og was glowing, he sat down on the floor 
near his mother, saying, “Mother, why has 
the good sun gone so early today ?” 
“Nicholas, my son,” she began, “you have 
often heard how the giantess Night rides 
around the world behind her fleet horse, 
NMrimfaxe; close behind her, rides her son 
Day, on his horse Skinfaxe, filling the heay- 
ens with light. Day, in his course, guides 
Sol, our good sun god. It is Sol that gives 
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us warmth. He shines upon the cold 
ground, forcing the small seeds to burst 
forth. Then he kisses them daily, until they 
become big and strong plants and trees, for, 
you must remember, he is the giver of life. 
Now he has gone far to the South on his 
worldly mission of giving life to all things. 
Watch, my son, and in a few days you will 
see the good god, as he makes his way back 
' \ 


to our country again. Now, we must pre 


r 
pare to welcome him back to our happy 
lands 

The following days were gloomy, for no 
sun appeared to give cheer to the Tins. 
Nicholas and his father went on their skees 
over the mountain, in search of something 
green. They returned home with a lovely 
little pine tree, the only green thing they 
could find among the snowdrifts. 

They were a happy family, indeed, as 
they placed the green tree in the center of 
their home. The mother then placed their 
dim light upon the top of the tree, to repre- 
sent Sol, the giver of life. 

Meanwhile the mother had prepared many 
small cakes, putting them away until Sol 
should return. 

At noon, on the twenty-fifth day of De- 
cember, the family gathered before their 
dug-out, where they waited with eager 
hearts to see Sol return. The light became 
brighter and brighter, until finally it seemed 
as if a ball of fire were bursting upon their 
little world. Sol shed all his glorious light 
upon the frozen waterfall, the snow-covered 
mountains, the hut, the herd of rein-deer, 
and the thankful family, until it seemed as 


a glance of Paradise. 

Then the mother said, “Nicholas, take the 
bag of cakes over to our neighbors, and 
wish them good luck on this happy day, and 


in the season to come.” 


Nicholas quickly harnessed his rein-deer 
to a small sled, and departed on his mission 
over the mountain. As he drove on, he 
thought of how good Sol was to give them 


life and light. As he neared the hut of his 
neighbors, he saw them before their small 
home, watching Sol disappear into the sea. 
He greeted his friends cordially, saying, 
“My good friends, may Sol bless and be 
good to you in all times to come. I have 
brought you a few of mother’s cakes that 
you might share our happiness with us.” 

The I-ins were very happy, and so the 
wo families shared those happy times to- 
gether. 

Gradually the custom spread from one 
fjord to another, until all Norway gave 
thanks in the same way on that day. 

When the brave sea-faring Vikings sailed 
far to the south, they were often homesick 
flor their own country. On the day when 
hey knew that their loved ones were giv- 
ing thanks to Sol, they could picture their 
veople gathered together about the pine 
tree, celebrating in honor of the giver of 
ife. 

So the Norseman searched in the distant 
ands for a pine tree, and took it upon his 
small vessel. He was welcomed with cheers 
»y his true, patriotic Norse oarsmen, and 


when the dim light had been placed on the 


op of the tree, there followed a period of 
great rejoicing. 


Then the missionaries began to wend 
5 


heir way into the northern countries. They 
told of how a babe, Jesus, had been born 
in Bethlehem, the son of Joseph and Mary, 
and how the three wise men were guided 


by a star, to the Holy Babe. They told how 


Ile grew to manhood, going about doing 


good, working miracles, and teaching his 
people to do right; how He was the son of 
God, the Christ or the Deliverer, Who had 
come to earth to save His people. They 
told of the unfailing love and kindness of 
the Master, Who suffered death for the 


sake of the world. 


In the minds of these simple, ignorant 


people, the new religion resembled their old 


egends, so that the two seemed to unite 
into one. 

In this way the birth of Christ, Who gave 
ight and life to the spiritual world, seemed 
to them as Sol, who gave light and life to 
he physical world. So the symbol of the 
pine tree, used in giving thanks to Sol, was 
used on Christmas eve. to celebrate the com- 
nemoration of the birth of Christ. 

When this happy custom spread to the 
south, east and west, little Nicholas became 
known as a saint. To this day, Saint Nich- 
olas, or Santa Claus, is loved and waited for 
yy all the children of the Christian world. 


le is always pictured driving his rein-deer, 
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bringing gifts to place on the decorated 
Christmas tree, for all the small children. 


How many of us us have ever thought of 
the origin of this time-honored custom of 
our Christmas tree and Santa Claus? 


As we have never done so, there has aris- 
en a foolish sentiment against the belief in 
Santa Claus. It is said that it is wrong to 
teach the children of him, but then it is for- 
gotten that Santa Claus pictures the spirit of 
Christmas cheer, and brotherly love. The 
pine tree is the symbol of a new life born 
to the world, as the sun was to the inhab- 


itants of the far north, on Christmas day. 


PRESENTATION 


By Engelena 


Ward 


Friends and Fellow Students: 


During the brief four years of our High 
dD oe a 


School course, we 


have enjoyed seeing 


about us the gifts made to the school, by 


previous graduating classes. 


We have not 


only appreciated the beauties of the various 


cups, pictures, busts 


have learned much 
well. 


and statues, but we 


historical value, as 


In our turn, we wish to leave to the stu- 


dents something that may be useful to them 


in some way. 


The gift we have chosen can 


not be said to have any historical interest, 


and its value lies not in its beauty but in its 


usefulness. 


presented by previous 


It differs entirely from those 


classes, but it is 


something which, we think, has been very 
much needed by the school. 


n some measure 


is a tribute to our 


athletes, to both those who have departed 


and to those who are to come. Santa Rosa 


His 


gh School has cu 


ps commemorating vic- 


tories in other contests as well as those in 


athletics, and we are confident she will win 


many more. 


We are proud of these vic- 


tories, and wish to show our appreciation 


of them by providing for the proper care and 


display of the cups. 


‘or this reason, we present to the school 


a trophy cabinet. 
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CLASS WILL 


Paul Cachrane 


We, the large and 
June, 1911, by common consent, now make 
our last will and testament, believing that 
our days in the Santa Rosa High School are 
numbered, due to our heart-rendering exam- 


inations in Eng. VII. Therefore we con- 
clude our brilliant and successmul career by 
bequeathing to the various members of this 
Student Body our most treasured and value 
possessions, as follows: 

I, Leo Noonan, leave my squeeky boots to 
Guy Grosse, as they are about his size, an 
charge him to wear them on Wednesday 
mornings to aid Mrs. Mills in her specia 


programs. My charm (?) for the opposite 


sex, I kindly give to Archie Hewitt to at 
him in his numerous conquests. 

I. Fisher Kinslow, bequeath, with due 
y “brilliant 
Towne, on the condition, that he will care 


regret, my foliage” to Louie 


for it as fondly as I have, and that he use it 
as an are-light on the corner of College 
avenue and Orchard street. 

[, Ruth Luttrell, in accordance with a 
former agreement, leave my famous chuckle 
to Ruth Overton, while my unconquerable 
habit of “cutting,” I give to Hattie Brand. 

|, Ava Litton, do gladly bestow my ruddy 
cheeks and wavy locks to Pearl Russell so 
that she will not have to expend so much 
ime and energy in “doctoring” her own. 

I, Lawrence Moore, hand down to the 
following generation my good opinion of 
myself and sincerely recommend that it be 
treasured by them in a glass-case, to be 


laced on the study hall desk. My love for 


he story of the “Three Bears” I give to 
Norman McPeak, as he is about the age to 
enjoy such stories. 

I, Howard Gilkey, will my ability as a 


“barnstormer”’ to Milo Andrews, to be con- 


tinued in Miss O’Meara’s classes. My en- 


illustrious class of 


and Gertrude Weir. 


tensive vocabulary of long words I ask to 
be bound and placed beside the dictionary 
for the use of any ambitious Freshman. My 
position as accompanist I bestow upon 
I'rank Berry, as I think he has great tal- 
ent along that line. 

I, Helen Woolsey, bestow my meek and 
retiring manner upon Allison Dickson, as I 
My old 


red sweater, I gladly leave to Emily Rued 


think she will appreciate the gift. 


to remind her of our many journeys to and 
from the city of Mt. Olivet. 

I, Nan Gould, hand down my abilities as 
a German “shark” to Luella Sibbald, hoping 
that she will profit by my shining example. 
My ability to bluff the teachers, I leave to 
the Freshman class as a whole. 

I, Edna Cunningham, bequeath my slen- 
der and graceful figure to Elizabeth Talbot 
and my absent-mindedness during Econo- 
mies recitation to Viola Lackhart. 

I, Engelena Ward, will my precious baby 
face to Marian Maddux, and my coquettish 
eyes to Ruth Dickson to add to her own col- 
lection. 

I, Norma Britton, leave to Helen [raser, 
my loud and boisterous manner, as I think 
she is altogether too quiet and sedate. My 
raspberry red sweater I willingly bestow up- 
on May Andrews, as it will match her hair 
so well. 

I, Elza Frese, will my wire rat to Blanche 
Bernard to aid her in arranging her elabo- 
rate coiffure. My brilliance in Civics I leave 
to Gladys Hodgson, hoping that she will 
thus be able to graduate some day. 

I, Ruby Ahl, give my perpetual grin to 
Aneta Nathanson. My superb figure I leave 
to Gladys Carithers, hoping it will make 
her as attractive as it has me. 

I, Madeline Coffey, bestow my stylish 
walk upon Ida Haynie. My ability as an 
actress, I leave to Alice de Bernardi, believ- 
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ing it will be a great help to her in the near 
future. 

I, Laurene Overton, leave my classy puffs 
to Katherine Shephard. My enormous size 
[ bequeath to Leah Spooncer, as I firmly be- 
lieve it will be a great addition to her 
charm. 

1, Samuel Mitchell, will my old brown 
coat to “Doughnuts” Nathanson, desiring 
him to adorn the study hall with its noble 


folds as long as I have. My capabilities in 
Eng. VII. I leave to Carrie St. Claire. 

I, Esther Scott, give my giddy and frivo- 
lous ways to Edith Sanford. My affection 
for the opposite sex to Gertrude Hood, as 
she is so very bashful. 

l, Carroll Weeks, bestow my love for 
Laurene Overton, to Lyman Hehir, and my 
old striped suit I leave to the faculty as a 
relic. 

I, Rachel Lee, bequeath my shining blacix 
curls to Helen Sawyer, requesting that she 
be very careful of them. My chatter I leave 
to Ruth Overton so that she can make mote 
noise. 

I, Shirley Abeel, leave my ability to bluff 
Dorothy Steele, as otherwise she will still 
“hold down” the first year. My “stand-in” 


with the faculty I give to Weston Ander- 


son. 


I, Neva Britton, give my brilliant wit to 
Shirley Brush, and my new switch to Reyna 
Berka. 

I, Benjamin Drake, will my gigantic 
height to Fred Hatch and my ability as an 
athlete to Reggie Talbot. 

l, Thelma Goodfellow, bequeath my stu- 
dious nature to Gladys Berry, and a life-size 
portrait of myself to the faculty. 

I, Walton Hastings, bestow my “nickel- 
dance habit” to Al Hockin, and a copy of 
my orations to Eng, VII. 

I, Estella Holchester, will my white shoes 
to Mary Mathews, to add to her attrac- 
tiveness. My discarded “bun” I leave to 
Helen Geary. 


I, Helen Keegan, leave my kinky black 


hair to Charlotte Van Wormer. My Physic 
II. binder I leave to Grace Dougherty, with 
the condition that she keep it in as good con- 
dition as I have. 

I, Beryl Locke, give my beautiful golden 
tresses to Ida Cassassa. My regular attend- 
ance at school I leave to Margaret Lehn. 

I, Lester Mermann, will my love for Phy- 
sics Il. to Esther Gilkey. My moon-face | 
leave to Charles Clark, as it might add to 
his beauty. 

I, Erba Peugh, give my musical voice to 
Tilly de Bernardi, to exercise it at the Elite 
‘Theater. My number seven shoes | be 
queath to Adah Smith. 

I, Russell Snyder, will my place on the 
track team to Al. Dont, and my front seat 
in Eng. VIT. to Al. Maroni. 

I, Mary Ward, hand down my musical 
talent to Violet Marcill to entertain the eirls 
in the basement on rainy days. 

I, Gwendolyn Yarnell, leave my green 
plaid dress to Kathleen Miller, and my one 
five-cent piece to the cause of woman’s suf- 
frage. 

I Garroit MeIntosh, as president of this 
illustrious class, bequeath my position to 
the next person, who wishes the infernal 
job. My pretty, little, “fuzzy, wuzzy, 
mp” I give to Will Lambert, and trust 


iat he will take excellent care of the same. 
I, Mervyn Forsyth, leave all of my extra 


credits to anyone who needs them worse 


than I do. I give my deep voice to Charles 
Chapman, so that he may modulate his 
squeaky voice, and not sound so much like 
an infant. 

I, Edith MeNutt, leave to Gertrude Hood. 
my popularity with the boys. My graceful 
amble to Lester Nathanson, and my natural 
diligence to Viola Lockhart. 

I, George Duncan, in order to keep up 
with the times, leave all of my extra draw- 
ing paper and pencils to Genevieve Collins : 
my affection for the same person to whoever 
thinks he deserves it the most. 


I, Lily Lewis, leave my extra height to 
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Beryl Le Baron, also my old basketball suit, 


and if it doesn’t quite fit her, will she please 


make it bigger by enlarging it with a few 
calico ruffles. My ability as a basketball 
player, I leave to [da Haynie. 

I, Annabel Lee, bequeath to Alice de Ber- 


nardi, my great fondness for talking too 


much in the class room. My boisterous ways 
I leave to Charlotte Van Wormer, knowing 
that she will do full justice to them. 

[, Margaret Lonergan, leave to Louis 
Towne my red cheeks and little “fussed” 
sinile. As I have gained some reputation as 
a basketball player, | hand it down to Mil- 
dred Madison. My studious nature and ex 
tra units, | bequeath to fred Pedersen, hop- 
ing that with this aid he may be able to 
eraduate in 1920 A. D. 

[, Harry Norton, bequeath to Shirley 
Brush, my ability for getting “canned” out 


of school. 
I, Wallace Ware, 


height to Dale Wetzler, along with a pair 


bequeath my extra 


of trousers, and 1f they are too short, would 
“Dale’s mama” please sew on a satin ruffle 
or two. My argumentative ability I be 
queath to Frank Berry, and my “Old Derby” 
to Archie Hewit 

I, Ophelia Caldwell, hand down to Don 


ald McPeak, my “peaches and cream” com- 


ylexion. My ability as a Latin “shark,” 


along with all my _ interlined books and 
onies, | give to Weston Anderson, know- 


ing that he loves that subject very dearly. 


[, Irene Norris, leave all of my cast-off 


lair ribbons to Guy Grosse, so that he may 


ie up his curly locks with the same. My 


eyeglasses | give to I'red Hohm, so that he 


may see better. 
I, Gertrude Weir, leave my reputation of 


being a “jolly good fellow” to Weston An- 
derson. My red hair, I give to Allison Dick- 
son, knowing that she needs some more 
to sustain the color. All of my old note- 
books, extra pencils, etc., | give to those 
who wish anything in that line, knowing 
that the note-books will be acceptable, since 
they are so easily read. 
I, Elois Forsyth, bequeath to Marie Bish, 
my well-used powder puff, with the stipu- 
lation that she air it as frequently as has 
been my custom. My faculty of befriending 
“widowers,” I leave to Dorothy Smith. 
I, Mary Balbridge, will my loud voice to 


Jesse Lingenfelter, so that he can be heard 
to a better advantage. My great height | 
leave to Dorothy \Westrup, as she is so very 
short, 


I, Paul Cochrane, leave my quiet demean- 


or in the study hall, to Mildred Turner. My 
old blue suit, I will take with me, as it is 
the only one I have in which to graduate. 

I, Catherine Deacon, bestow my white 
“middie” upon Gena Hesse, and my enor- 
mous black ribbon and rats to Lena Baum, 
to add to her collection. 


ENCES GAS eran. 


(Signed) 


WEARERS OF THE “Ss” 


The students, now in school, who have 
won the right to wear the “S” are as fol- 
lows: Charles Clark, Paul Cochrane, Ear! 
Wilson, Lawrence Moore, Jesse Wilson, 
Margaret Lonergan, Lily Lewis, Ida Hay- 
mie, Will Lambert, Russel Snider, Shirley 
\beel, Ifrench Phares, Carroll McIntosh, 
Carroll Weeks, Ben Drake, Vernon King, 
I*red Pederson, Lawrence Chapman, Lester 
Merman, Chester Gore, Leo Noonan, Will 


Bagley, lisher Kinslow, Donald McPeak. 
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CRATER LAKE 


By Vernon 


aS ¥3‘T was once my good for- 
fe tune to visit the world- 


a renowned Crater Lake, in 
4 Oregon. I was one a a par- 

é ty of twelve that was mak- 
NOS ing the trip, partly to view 


that great natural wonder, and partly to 


gather huckleberries, which grew to an un- 


isual size, and in great abundance on a 


luge mountain in the vicinity of the lake. 
The lake was ninety miles distant, and the 
county for the entire way was wild and 
eautiful enough to justify its being made 


a national park. Space will not permit me 


o describe the scenery en route, so I will 


nmediate 


confine my description to the 
neighborhood of the lake. 


Mor the trip en route, it will suffice to 


say, that we were five and a half 


ays mak- 
ing it. And we breathed the odor of the 


pines ; saw beautiful, crystal streams as coli 
as ice; thousand-acre meadows as smooth 
as floors; springs fifty feet across at the 


mouth, and heard and saw the whirr and 


flash of countless bright plumed fowls the 
entire way. 


At noon of the fourth day we stoppec 


ipon the banks of a roaring mountain 


stream, called “Seven Mile Creek,” so calle 
ecause it was just that many miles distant 
from Crater Lake. We had planned to go 
up to the lake in the afternoon; and as it 
1as a lofty situation in the midst of high 
mountains, and is reached by a difficult 
route, we knew we must hurry if we were 
o have any time to view it before nightfall. 
So we ate a hurried dinner, mounted our 
1orses, and started. 


The trip up taxed our horses’ strength to 


he utmost, and we were often compelled to 
dismount and walk, out of pity for them. 
At last, however, after scrambling up a 
steep pitch in the trail—steeper than any we 


Ross. 


had gone over—we gained the mountain- 
top with a view of the lake below 


us. We dismounted, tying our horses 
to the scrub pines, which grew upon 
the summit. Close by, on the rim 


of the mountain, an immense,  flat- 
surfaced rock, at least twenty feet in 
diameter, hung over the edge of the preci- 
pice. It looked as if it had been placed there 
as a vantage point from which sightseers 
might enjoy the magnificent panorama be- 
low. We availed ourselves of this splendid 
position, and the prospect of the lake was 
ours, indeed. I have wished many times 
since then, that I had the power of language 
to describe the wondrous scene which my 
eyes drank in. I might say that I stood up- 
on a rock, below which was a sheer drop of 
a thousand feet to the water's edge; that | 
saw a smooth, glistening expanse of water, 
of a most peculiar shade of green, about 
twelve miles long, and seven wide; that 
the hollow shell of an extinct voleano rose 
out of the water far below, on the left; and 
on every side arose bald, massive hills, like 
the enormous setting of a colossal gem. But 
still, I can convey no idea of the water’s 
remarkable hue; no idea of the immensity, 


the sumlimity, the absolute grandeur of the 
prospect which was ours, from that dizzy 
perch. Scenes of ordinary beauty will per- 
mit of description; but that scene is one of 
the world’s abiding wonders, which makes 
words inadequate. To know and feel its 
impressive beauty, one must see it with his 
own eyes, and have its image stamped en- 
duringly upon his mind. 

While standing here in rapt wonder: and 
admiration, we noticed a speck upon the 
glistening water, close to the crater’s edge. 
I remarked that it must be some immense 
bird, since it could be seen at such a dis- 


tance. But an older member of the party 


a 
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told me that no bird ever alighted there, as 
the water was too icy-cold. As we watched, 
the speck grew larger; and presently we 
made it out to be a row-boat with two oc- 
cupants. Thinking we might be able to 
gain some interesting facts from these men 
concerning the lake, we decided to go down 
to the water’s edge to meet them. Some 
little distance from the rock, at a place 
where the bank sloped down less steep to 
the water, we discovered a trail, which we 
descended; reaching the bottom just as the 
skiff and its occupants touched the sandy 
shore. 

The men proved to be United States for- 
est rangers, who were patroling the lake re- 
gion to prevent fires. We made known to 
them our eagerness to learn something of 
the lake. They then told us that it was 
twenty-one hundred feet deep in some 
places; while in other places, bottom had 
never been reached; that it had no inlet, be- 
ing fed by melting snows; and that the only 
itlet was a stream, called Anna Creek, 
iles below, at the base of the mountain. 
‘hey had gone out to the crater early in 


e morning, and climbed to its summit, 
where they could look over into the fearful 


abyss. Tor diversion they had written their 


names on paper, put the paper in a bottle, 
corked it tightly, and tossed the bottle into 
the depths of the crater. They had done 
this often before, they said, with the result 
that the bottles had, several times, been 
picked up miles below, tossing upon the 
bosom of Anna Creek. It was by this novel 


experiment that Anna Creek had been dis- 
covered to be an outlet to Crater Lake. 

We listened with eagerness to this inter- 
esting information regarding the lake and 
its wonderful crater, as well as to several 
Indian legends regarding the same, which I 
will not have time to relate. 

It was now growing late in the afternoon 
and we knew we would have to hurry if 
we got back to camp before nightfall; so 
we thanked the rangers for what they had 


told us, and bid them goodby. We climbed 


the high bank, walked out upon the great 


rock, took a last, lingering, soulfilling look 


at the lake, and then retraced our steps in 
the afternoon back to camp. 

That night we went to sleep with the 
roar of the mountain stream in our ears, and 
the odor of pine in our nostrils, while the 
beautiful lake on the mountain-top was im- 
aged in our dreams. 

The next morning we made an early start 
hoping to spend the following night at the 
foot of Huckleberry Mountain, which was 
about seventeen miles beyond the lake. But 
we were not able to reach there, for the 
reason, that on our way, we came upon two 
such beautiful streams that we were con- 
strained to stop and admire them at leisure. 
One of these was Anna Creek, the lake’s 
mysterious outlet. We came upon Anna 
Creek soon after we left camp. At first the 
road led somewhat away from the direction 
of the lake, and wound and twisted in such 
a way as to bring us, all at once, close 
alongside the most beautiful portion of the 
creek. We halted here, in pure and genuine 
admiration. The ground dropped off in sheer 
perpendicularity at our very feet. The op- 


posite bank rose just as dizzily and abruptly. 


From the water’s edge to the earth line it 
was at least a hundred feet. We looker fear- 
fully over the edge of the bank and saw the 
waters tumbling and foaming over the boul- 
ers far below. The different stratas of rock 
n the opposite bank which had been worn 
into many strange and grotesque images, by 
1e water, were records of the eternity the 
tream had flowed. 

One of the party, wishing to determine 


1e quality of the rock—whether hard or 
soft—fired his rifle at a great, ball-like pro- 
jection. The shot had no more visible ef- 
fect that if he had raised his rifle over his 
head and fired into space. 

We proceded on our way; and very soon 
we came upon the place where Anna Creek 


came bursting forth in crystal floods from 
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the bowels of the mountain. Here the road 
turned; and a little distance further we came 
to Castle Creek. It was well named, for the 
banks had all the massive grandeur and de- 
sign of some medieval stronghold. 

That night we stayed at Whiskey Creek, 
and the next morning journeyed on to Eagle 
River, at the foot of Huckleberry Moun- 
tain. We pitched our tents here, and pre- 
pared to make things comfortable for a 
week’s stay, picking huckleberries. 

| shall not have time to enter into detail 


concerning our stay at Huckleberry Moun- 


tain, and the great sport we had there. Each 


morning we packed our horses, and rode up 
the two-mile trail to the berry-patch. The 


Synonyms 


Smart Set—Sophomores. 

The Popular—The Echo. 

Scientific American—Vernon King, 
Happy Days—Vacation. 

Youths’ Companion—Elaine Norton. 
Knowledge—Seniors. 

Modern Priscilla—Esther Miller. 

Good Housekeeper—Oh, any of the girls. 
Success——Track Team. 
Kxaminer—Faculty. 

Little Folks—Freshmen. 

Current Events—Engagements imme- 
diately after school. 


The American Boy—Ben Drake. 


Clarendon A.—Please, Mr. Searcy, my 
grandmother is dead, so I can’t get out to 
go to the funeral match—I mean the base- 


ball ceremonies—that is— 


Mary had a little lamb, 
She liked it, that’s a hunch; 


She carried it to school one day, 


And ate it for her lunch. 


patch, itself, we found alive with pickers, 
about fifteen hundred in number, from all 
over the Coast; and a more care-free, rol- 
licking bunch, I am certain never got to- 
eether. The mountain continually re-echo- 
ed with songs, laughter, and the prolonged 
halloas of those fearful of being lost. 

The estimated size of the berry-patch was 
a thousand acres, and the berries so large 
and plentiful, that there was enough for all, 
with some left for the bears and chipmunks. 

And so, after a week of never-to-be-for- 
gotten joy, in that Elysian of delicious ber- 
ries and superb scenery, we started back 
home, loaded with sweet berries and sweeter 


memories. 


Jesse L. was reciting a memorized ora- 
tion in one of the classes in public speaking. 
After the first two sentences, his memory 
failed and a look of blank despair came over 


his face. le began as follows: “Ladies 


and gentlemen: Washington is dead—Lin- 
coln is dead.” Then, forgetting, he hesitat- 


ed a moment and continued: ‘I—I’m be- 
=408 


ginning to feel sick myse 


Tom, Tom, the neighbor’s cat, 


Roused the sleepers in the flat; 


Tom, Tom, the neighbor’s son, 


Stopped the concert with a gun. 


red Hawkes—I got a new suit when | 
went to see Bernhardt. 


Jack Coon—Is he a good tailor? 


Wise Mama 


Howard Gilkey’s mother’s rule—Spare 
the rod and spoil the child. 
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The Midnight Oil 


The midnight oil is burning just before 
commencement day, 

\ sallid female wearily and slowly works 
away— 

What—Writing essays? No, you'd better 
have another guess. 

It’s the woman finishing the sweel girl 


eraduate’s dress. 


Mr. Steele—Mr. 
what the capital of Alaska is? 


No—um— 


Noonan, do you know 


I 26O—— 


Mr. Steele—Nome: Correct. 


Found in Madeline Coffey’s Civics book 


—“Squeeze me, I’m a lemon.” 


Jack C.—The dentist told me I had a 
large cavity that needed filling. 
Ben D. 


course of study? 


Did he recommend any special 


Miss Watson 


Geog.) 


group of islands off the coast of Scotland. 


Reyna B.- ridegrooms. 
ce > 


Miss W. 


Reyna—Well, the Hebrides; that’s the 


The Bridegrooms? 


same thing, isn’t it? 


Medical research has unearthed a new 
disease. One of our students has an agera- 


vated case. Grosse is said by the special- 


ists to be suffering from curvature of the 
hair. 


Poetical 


Did you ever sit in a quiet 
room, by an open fire and watch the glow- 
ing sparks go up the chimney? 

Ruby—Naw; but I’ve often sat in the 


dining-room and watched the kitchen sink! 


Miss Crane—What kinds of force are 
there? 
Will L. 


mental and the police force. 


There are three kinds—hodily, 


Laugh and Grow Fat 


Modernized—"Grow fat and get laughed 
cutee 


The newest 1911 two-cylinder runabout— 
the Harem skirt. 


“Who was Noah’s wife, pa?” 
“Joan of Arc, my boy ; now run away.” 
—Ex. 


Miss O’Meara—This is quoted from Ben 
Johnson ; you all know about him, of course? 
Gladys B. (in back seat)—Yes’m; he’s 


our milkman! 


Pretty Girl Questions 


! am troubled with bald-head. What 
will promote a luxuriant growth of hair?— 
Mervyn F 

\nswer—Combing for an hour or so be 
Also the ap- 


plication of axle grease is good. Butter is 


fore the mirror is excellent. 


a pleasing remedy for golden locks, increas- 
ing its beautiful gloss. 
How can I grow? I’m too short to make 
the desired hit with the opposite sex, which 
chagrins me muchly.—Ruth T. 
Answer—Aim high, and above all, reach 


f 


high. Constantly stretch upwards, as if 


seeking a book on the upper shelf. Hang- 


ing by the heels is a pleasing diversion, and 


is very effective for shrimps. 
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WHAT THE EDITORS THINK 


In reviewing the school year which has 


passed, we are more than pleased with the 


result of that year’s striving. It has been 


a complete v 
tance to the 


interests, an¢ 


uals, whose selfish motives had threatene 


the school’s s 
Nor 


by methods a 


pressed. 


tirely peacelt 
none.” 

\s a result 
interests, the 
desire which 
in unison. | 


which is the 


rictory, pregnant with impor- 


school. Those factions, those 


l, we may add, those individ- 


uccess, have been entirely sup- 
has this result been produce 
t all radical; but in a way en- 
malice towar 


1 and “with 


of this suppression of selfisl 


re has been a certain unity of 
has forced all parties to work 
absolute harmony 


tis) ethis 


noving cause of all our succes- 


ses during the past year. Instead of each fac- 


tion in the sc 
for its partic 
have tactily t 
common goo 
longer exist 1 
Supported 


100! working to create success 
ular organization, all factions 


mited into one body with the 


“Factions” no 


its only goal. 
ay Sy. IR, TnL S¥ 
by that enthusiasm which is 


always present in an undivided body, each 
activity has increased its efficiency; each 
branch of student affairs has broken its own 
previous record. 

The High School journal, we believe, has 
attained a degree of perfection which has 
‘dom been equaled in the history of the 
There have been particular issues 
which 


- 1001. 


the paper, during former years, 


ave excelled any particular issue this year ; 


t there never has been a series of ten 


mbers, during one year, which has been 
more successful than the series which has 


een printed during the past season. In the 


first place, there have been few staffs tha 
rave been able to produce ten numbers in 


me school year. Of these, some have beet 


financially, some have hac 
a higher literary standard; but it 
that have reached that happy 
where literary merit and financia 


nore successful 
is Sate 


tO «Say none 


medium 
prosperity are so blended as in the publica- 
As to the literary 
you to the 


tion of the past year. 


we reter 


standing of your paper, 
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countless exchanges which we receive ; com- DECEMBER 
pare those papers with your own and read recelnts 

Leices “ y 4 ae < aA Advertisers and Sale of Copies....$42.00 
their flattering comments on “The Echo. Sc beeribess it Saba ey, 


To assure you that the paper has supported z 
: 2 i $50.5 $50.91 
itself throughout the year, we publish the sie esis 
manager's report: Printing 
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Printing 
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Subscribers 
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Printing 
Cut 


Postage 


Advertisers 
Subscribers 


Sale of Copies 
$46.13 $46.13 


PPCTMUITE) "Se spares a ae $36.40 

5 » 
Advertisers 4.03 
Subscribers 46 


Sale of Copi 


$40.89 40.89 


Balance $ 5.24 

Printing 
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Subscribers 12.70 
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Expense 


Printing 
Cuts 


Postage and Express 


Bala 


\ report on Commencement number can 
not be made at this time. 

In the December issue the expenses were 
raised considerably by purchase of one 
thousand envelopes. 

During the year 308 pages were printed, 


averaging about 31 pages an issue. 


An everage of 50 advertisers have ap- 


peared in each issue during the year. 


The average surplus for the nine issues 
5 


amounts to < 


The subscription list is the largest in the 

history of the paper. 
R. E. Simpson, Manager. 

In athletics, our school has become su- 
preme. We need not speak of the handsome 
cups and the two score of medals which 
have been won; it is a waste of time to re 
count the numerous glories of the year; but 
permit us to call to mind three causes for 
exultation : 

lirst, our track team has demonstrated 
our superiority over our neighbors to the 
south; second, our boy’s basketball team 
has lowered the colors of our bragging 
friends to the north; and third, our track 
team has administered defeat to our old 
rivals from Mendocino’s capital. 

Who said the Orange and the Black had 


not enjoyed a glorious year: 
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VALUE OF A HIGH SCHOOL PAPER. 


It is our belief that the majority of stu- he incident shows how well and how far a 
dents do not appreciate the value of a High school is known by its paper, nevertheless. 
School paper. Space will not permit a thor- But the true value of a magazine such as 
ough discussion of the advantage of such a his school supports, lies not in its ability 
publication, but at least, we can answer the o win fame. It may be that the ambition 
argument of the skeptical—or the near- of the “near-sighted” mentioned above is to 
sighted. make a name. The Echo aims higher than 


We never heard any direct attack upon hat! 
the value of any High School journal, but To improve the internal conditions of 
the idea has been hinted that, what value school, to fight what is detrimental to t 


such a publication has, is not sufficient to improved conditions, to foster clean atl 


merit a division of support between it and ics, to arouse enthusiasm, and, in shor 
athletics. The basis for this theory is that make the school worthy of whatever honors 
a school is known by its athletic achieve- should befall it from any source—these are 


ments, alone. the lines along which the present staff has 

While it is true that athletic victories labored. 
make a school famous among the teams There is another side to the situation. It 
which it defeats, it is also true that its fame is what we may call muscle versus brain. 


ends with that limit. In the immediate vi- While we have advocated always the neces- 


vinity of a particular school, at the most in sity of training the muscles, it has never 
the same State with that school athletic hon- been our idea that to build up a good phy- 
ors may give prestige ; but what do the other sique at the expense of the brain is a worthy 
States of the Union know about that one, endeavor. While a cultivated intellect is use- 
little High School team? If Santa Rosa de- less without a strong body, it is likewise 
feats Healdsburg High in basketball, wha true that a cultivated body is useless with- 
does Milwaukee High School care? a strong intellect. 

On the other hand, the fame of a worthy The school journal affords the students’ 
unlimited. Our schoo y means of acquiring real literary abil- 


paper is, practically, 


is, at present, famous among the schools ity. English compositions will help, but 


of California for its athletic attainments; we have found a great difference between 


it is, and ever has been, famous among the writing to please a teacher and writing for 
schools of the United States, for the high the purpose of publication. 

quality of its magazine. The schools of In conclusion, let us say that a school 
Milwaukee know nothing about our teams, paper stands on a with High School 
yapers which we have athletics; that High School athletics is just 
oO we as valuable as a High School paper. A 


but,—read one of the 
received from them. <A short time ag 
received a letter from the editor of a New school 
permission to print the weakness or strength of her paper and 


is weak or strong in proportion to 


York paper, asking out 
one of the stories which had of her athletics. The two elements should 
must have been work together both for the edification of the 
udents and for the uplifting of the school. 


in his paper, 


appeared in ours. That he 


“up against it for material, we admit, but 
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SCHOOL NOTES 


With this issue of The Echo our school 
year closes for a vacation of over two 
months. Since the opening of school, last 
August, a spirit of harmony has been mani- 


fested by all. Each department has been 
brought in close relationship with the other 
and this feeling of good will, which has ex- 
isted throughout the year, has tended to 


raise our school to a higher standard than 


ever before. 

The students have endeavored to make 
this school year a success in ev ery way and 
on looking back over the past months, we all 
feel that we can say that the year has been 
a success in an athletic, an intellectual and in 


a social way. 


In athletics the school has attained the 
highest honors. Through the efforts of our 


track team, four silver cups have been won, 


and brought into the school. 


In a social way, our school has also made 
ereat progress. The Freshmen receptions 
that have been given at the beginning of 
each term were enjoved by all the students. 
By the efforts of Mr. Brownscombe, Mr. 
Searcy and Mrs. Mills, many notable per- 
sons have appeared before the Student Body, 
lecturing either from an intellectual or mu- 
sical standpoint. 

During the Christmas holidays, a cantata 


and minstrel, which was directed by Mrs. 
Mills and Mr. Searcy, was very ably given at 
the Columbia Theater by students of the 
High School. It was a complete success 
in every way. 

On April, the eighteenth, the Senior class 
lay was given by members of the Student 
Body. This was also a decided success, and 
a sum of $125 was realized. All the mem- 
vers of the cast deserve the greatest of 
raise for the ability with which they filled 
the parts. 


\ few weeks ago the Student Body was 


leased to listen to a lecture given by former 
Supervising Principal E. M. Cox, now of 
the Oakland schools. Mr. Cox spoke on 
the value of education. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Mills, an High 
School orchestra has been organized this 
year and has given many concerts during 
the last term. 

The Wednesday 


given by various students of the school 


morning programs, 


every week have proven very interesting. 


Last week the High School students were 
permitted to visit the Agricultural Demon- 
strating train from the university of Cali- 
fornia. This proved both interesting and 
instructive. 


The track season which has just closed 
has been one of the most successful in the 
history of the school’s athletics. Irom 
very beginning it was marked by an un 
usual stir and activity on the part of 
whole school. And our success in a 
measure, is due to this very loyalty. 


true, the men have had a willing and effic 


ient trainer in the person of Mr. Steele, 
while the men have given him co-operation 
and worked hard. But even with all this, 
what chance would they have had of win 
ning victory, if, on the days of contest no 
loyal school-mates had sat on the bleachers 
fly their beloved school colors and ani- 
e them with their cheers. The rooters are 
at has counted this year. The athletes 
the abilitv to win. All they needed was 
[-confidence, and the rooters gave them 
at by their songs and cheers. 

The school seems to be really and 
uinely awake upon track matters. 


awakening is hailed with delight. And now 


that we are awake, let us keep awake and 
proceed to find out everything that is doing 
in atheltics: and above all, to boost. The 
ereat time we all had at the Ukiah meet 
was but an intimation of the really glorious 
times it is possible for us to have next year 


if we will all get together and give our 


hearty and cheerful support to athletics. 


A summary of the year’s work in track 


shows the splendid record the team has 


made. The team has won 32 first places, 
20 second places, 23 third places and four 
rourth places. It has secured a total of 251 
points, as well as winning 18 gold medals 

silver, 26 bronze medals, and 5 handsome 
cups. It has gone up against the best ma 

rial in the State, and is practically the 


all the North Bay schools. 


\ sum-up of individual honors would 
show as follows: Cochrane secured the 


highest number of individual poiuts, as well 


as tying the school’s high jump record, and 
winning a beautiful cup. Lambert secured 
the next highest number of points, and broke 
a shot record. Drake has done some notabl< 
work with the hammer, having broken two 
records, and secured the Big C medal at Ber- 

; If Ben is with us next year, we can 
all look for a coast championship from him. 
Chapman deserves special mention for the 
splendid manner in which he came through 
in the mile. [rom the beginning of the sea- 
con he showed steady improvement, and to- 
wards the end of the season carried off his 
event at the Big C meet at Berkeley. This 


is fine work for a Freshman. 


The other members of the track team 
have done their part, even though they were 
not so fortunate in scoring individual hon- 


Ors. 
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A regular meeting of the Board was held 
on April 4th. 

The track captain was authorized to pur- 
chase twelve round-trip tickets to the Stan- 
ford meet for the use of eleven trackmen 
and the coach. 

The track captain was given permission 
to buy a half gallon of “rub-down.” 

The girls’ basketball team was given per- 
mission to play Berkeley High and were 
allowed ten dollars toward their expenses, 
at the regular meeting of the Board on 


April 13. 


le expressage for the vaulting 
from Palo Alto, amounting to o 
nd sixty cents, was ordered paid. 


e manager’s report for the Mare 


‘he Echo was read and accepted. 


‘he track manager was allowed sufficient 


ney to pay the expenses of thirteen men 


he track team to the Benicia field meet, 


of seven men to the meet at Berkeley. 


‘he first regular meeting of the 


owing the mid-term vacation was 
May 3, Vice-president King presiding, 
It was reported that complaints were 


] 


ing made by certain business firms 


gard to paying our bills. It was 


gested that the managers of all branc 


school activities secure bills and receipts for 
all expenditures of school funds. 

\ communication from W. L. Glascock, 
president of the N. W. S. L., was read, ask- 
ing for a vote of the school on the following 
motion: 

Moved, that the N. W. S. L. authorize 
Mr. C. A. Bernard to purchase medals for 
the winners of first, second and third place. 
in'the track meet held at Ukiah, April 1; 
cost of said medals not to exceed J Mr. 
Searcy stated that as this communication 

received during vacation, he had, with 
consent of the faculty representative, 
an approval of the motion. 

A motion was passed ratifying this ap- 
proval. 

\ communication from the Oakland Poly- 
technic [High School was read, stating tha 
there was a bill of one dollar charged t 
them for telephoning done previous to their 
dual meet with us, which should be charge: 
to the Santa Rosa High. The bill was or- 
dered paid. 


\ special meeting of the Board was hel 
May 5th. 
The track manager asked for sufficient 


funds to pay the expenses of part of the 


team to the A. A. L. meet at Berke- 
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As there was no available money in the 


treasury, a vote was taken to draw the re- 


quired amount from the reserve fund. 


his motion failed to pass as the resulting 
vote did not have the necessary majority. 
A motion was passed to the effect that the 
track team be allowed to go to the A. A. L. 


meet in Berkeley. 


\ regular meeting was held May 0. 


The Echo manager's report for the April 
S l | 


issue was accepted. 
It was suggested that money be borrowed 
from the reserve fund with which to pay 


the expenses of the trackmen who went to 


Berkeley and to repay the same with the re- 
turns of an entertainment. 


The suggestion was also made that an ad- 
mission of ten cents be charged to the an- 


nual debate in order to raise this money. 


A motion was passed to the effect that 
the chair appoint a committee of three to de- 
cide upon some means by which sufficient 
money could be raised to repay the track- 


men. 


\ motion was passed to nominate the of- 
ficers for the spring election, Tuesday, May 
10th. 


President Ben Drake 
l'irst Vernon King 
\va Litton 

Secretary Laverne Sutherland 
Law rence Moore 


W. McConnell 


Searcy 


Editor 


Principal 
Faculty Representative Des >teele 
Manager of School Journal...Roy Simpson 
SN. SA Ly Representative. :2Chas, Clark 
Track Captain Will Lambert 
Track Manager Earl Wilson 
ootball Captain 

Football Manager ..........Shirley Abeel 
Earl Wilson 


Baseball Captain 


Baseball Manager Will Lambert 
Boys’ Basketball Manager. Lawrence Moore 
Wilson 


Ida Haynie 


) 


Boys’ Basketball Captain 
Girls’ Basketball Manager 
Girls’ Basketball Captai 
Yell Leader 


8th Term Re 


Lily Lewis 
Vernon Ross 

. Walton Hastings 
Roy Mills 


Rodney Jones 


1 Term Represen 
Term Represen 
Term Represen Chester Gore 


) 


Term Representative.... Forrest Pearce 


Term Represen . Beryl Le Baron 


Term Representa . Elmer Fresher 


Term Represen Otto Berger 


Property Man Arthur England 


EXCHANGES 


Milwaukee, Wis.: Your 


March and April issues have both come to 


“Mercury,” 
us since our last issue. Your Easter cover 
design is excellent. The prize stories are 
very good. Your Josh department is well 
supported, 


Lowell, Mass.: Your 


\pril issue presents a very well balanced 


“The Review,” 
paper. The departments are well written. 
Where is your table of contents? 

“Wheat,” Ritzville, Wash.: 

] 


department deserves more support. The 


Your literary 


various departments are very well written. 
Your cuts and cover design are good. 
We find 


your literary material of this issue very 


“Collegian,” It, Worth. Texas: 


£0 xl. We are pleased to note the presence 


of a few jokes. 


or four good cuts, you would raise your 


rank greatly. 


If supplemented by three 


“Pine Breezes,” Placerville, Cal.: Easily 
the best exchange received this month. Your 
cover design is very artistic. Your arrange- 
ment is good: as is also the material in all 
the departments. In the prize literary pro 
ductions, we see much careful thought. Your 
cartoons are deserving of special mention. 
‘he Artisan,” Boston, Mass.: A well ar 
ranged and well written paper. You need 
more cuts. 
‘he Tyro,” San Bernardino, Cal., con 
tains same good literary material. Your de 
partments are very well written. Work yout 
art department more. 

“Normal Record,” Chico, Cal.: Your cov- 
\ table of contents 


would be more interesting than so many 


er design is very neat. 


adds in the front of your journal. ‘The lit 
erary and school departments are very well 


written. 


Cramming 


Paul, 


loc king worried. 


Leo—Study; nothing but study, from 


morning till night. 


Paul—How long have you been at it: 


LLeo—l start tomorrow. 


The peculiarity of a crank is that he al- 


ways think Jit his turn. 


Walton—Not yet. 


Mr. Searcy (Alg. IV.)—Always put a 
check on your work. What is a check? 
Sam—Proof. 

Mr. S. 


right? 


What is proof that your work is 


Sam—Answers on the back of the book. 


What's the matter? You're sure 


Sing a song of mid-exams, 
Students full of grief— 

Many, many zeros, 
But there’s no relief. 

When the marks are given, 
Students ‘gin to moan; 

Now, isn’t it an awful thing 
To make the poor things groan? 


—Ex. 


Miss Watson (Physiology)—The human 
body contains various amounts of sulphur. 
George Maroni—That’s why some girls 


make better matches than others. 


Miss Crane (Phpsics)—Now, tell me 
what were the thoughts that passed through 
Sir Isaac Newton’s mind when the apple 


> 


fell on his head: 
Ames P. (hopefully)—I expect he was 


awlully glad it wasn’t a brick. 
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Miss Smith 
this exercise, Chester? 


No’m. 


Didn't you have help with 


Chester Gore 
Miss Smith 


didn’t help you? 


Are you sure that someone 


Chester—He didn't help me; 


all. 


A Live Specimen 


Miss Watson (giving a lecture on the 
rhinoceros, found the class was not giving 
her all their attention)—Novw, class, if you 
want to realize the true and hideous nature 
of this animal, you must keep your eyes 


fixed on me. 


Mrs. Mills—They say that music owes 


much to Rossine. 


Howard (knowingly)—Probably Latin 


for rosin. 


S. R. H. S. Motto—If queening interferes 


with your studies, give up your work. You 


can't do two things at once. 


Romantic 


Arthur E. 


hearts were one. 


Ruth TV. 


Orator and musician, singer and poet, 


Though no one but Gilkey seems to know it. 
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(sighing)—Would that our 


Would that mine beat as won. 


Favorite Songs 


“Dreams Just Dreams’—Ired Pedersen. 
“Kiss Me”—Gladys Hodgson. 

“Throw Your Arms Around Me Honey” 
Howard Gilkey. 
“Who Put Soot in Your Mother’s Face 
Neva Brittain. 
“Cutey, Who Tied Your Tie”—Esther 


Powder ?” 


Scott. 
“T’m on My Way to Reno’—Weston 
Anderson. 
“Honey Moon Glide’—Leo Noonan. 
Nan, Nan, Nan”—Paul Cochrane. 
“T Don't Know Where I’m Going, But 
I'm on My: Way’—Ruth Overton. 
“Good Morning, Carrie’—Carroll Weeks. 
“Oh, You Spearmint Kid, with the Wrig- 
gly Eyes’”—Charlotte Van Wormer. 
“Not Because My Hair Is Curly’—Ger- 


trude Lee. 

“Just For a Girl”’—Guy Grosse. 

“T Want Some One to Flirt With Me” 
negelena Ward. 


There is fine sense and coarse sense, 
Each good in its Way ; 

But the man who has horse sense, 
Knows when to say neigh 


Louis Towne 


The Bore 


[ would I were a star! he chirped. 
The fair maid yawned and sighed, 

| would you were a comet, sir! 
She candidly replied. 

Oh, tell me why, my pretty miss, 
The answer burned his ears; 

Because you know a comet comes 


Just once in thirty years. 


There, there, little Freshie, 
Do not ery 


You'll be a Suffer-more, 


Bye and bye 
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Shirley—Mr . Searcy, what is an egg- 
plant? 


Obvious 


are very 
Mr. Searcy 


other—You contradictory, 
\ polite way of saying Peta- 
luma. 


No, | 


am not, mother. 
Gladys H.—I think Fred could easily 


: iss O’Meara—W hat 
hypnotize people. 


do the poems 
legro and II’Penseroso, represent? 
Erba P.—Why do you think so? 
: apna Laraine O.—Happy Hooligan and 
Gladys—He often holds my hand till it ; ‘ PP» = i 
4 5g Gloomy Gus. 
falls asleep. ; 


Esther S Te » cloes flying re ire : : rr aete ‘ 

II we I pe flying require Ilarry N.—I see Carnegie is going to add 
any particular application? : ce 
yi ipplication another philanthrophy to his list. 
Leo (soon after his first attempt)—Well, 

; : ‘ eee Lester M. 
no, none in particular; arnica or horse-lini- 


Is that so? What is he going 
to do now? 


ment—one’'s as good as the other. 


Harry—Why, he’s offered to pay for 
I‘riend—How is your son Hugo getting 


seats for our standing army, 
along in der High School? 


Mr. Hadrich—Ach! 


He is half back in der 


v i 5 Pines ) 
football team, and all the way back in his Vernon R. 
studies. 


(Eng. LV. written lesson)— 
Say, Will, what’s your rule for the use of 
shall and will? 

New discoveries made by the Algebra Will B—Whenever I thing it ought to be 
IV. class: the one, I use the other. 

BO) ay 


oF - ? 
/ re) 


Those Seniors 
3X3—2 


Lawrence—I can tell you how much 
4 plus 2—6 and 6 plus I- water runs over the Niagra [alls to a quart. 


: : Carroll Mc——How much? 

Mother—Now, Dale, keep as far away 

' * reNnCeE T’sx7 1 ! 

from that Jones boy as you can. Lawrence—Two pints! 
Dale (faithfully)—Sure, ma; he’s at the 

head of the class all the time. 


The cows are in the meadows, 
Have You Tried 


The sheep are in the grass; 


But all the simple geese 
| § Are in the Freshmen class! 


—Ix. 
Jar Taffies? 


If not ? Why not? 


Due June 16th—“Quitation papers.” 
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Mr. Smith—I don’t approve of the lack 


of industry that Mervyn manifests in his 
calling. 

Adah—Why, papa dear, he calls every 
night. 
went on the 


When I first 


stage, [ received a bouquet. 


Bud Burry 


Jesse L.—That’s nothing; when [I first 


the 
2 Prick at a 


went on stage, | got a brick house— 


time. 
Miss O’Meara (Eng. VII.) —What are the 
three words most used in this class? 


Russel S.—I don’t know. 


Miss O’Meara—Correct. 


Zella M (watching a pile-driver at work) 


Oh, dear; I feel so sorry for those poor 


men. . They have been trying to lift that 
iron out for the last hour, and every time 
they get it almost to the top, it falls back 


again, 
Russell S—Lend me a quarter, Shirley? 
Till 


Russell—Till you get it back. 


Shirley when? 


Gwendolyn—My father bought me some 
new chickens the other day. 
Ksther Y. 


leghorns? 


-What kind were they—white 


Gwen—Naw; they’re roosters. 


Margaret W. (German II. translating)— 


The door opened and walked upstairs. 


Crystal Cleaning and 
Dyeing Works 


Oldest and Best 
All Cleaning by Dry Process 


721 Fourth Street Phone 124 


LT 


Mary Again 
“Twas Mary had a little lamb 
Not 


But now she has to vegetate 


many years ago, 
So high the prices go. 


Miss O’Meara—Olive, have you read all 


of Hawthorne’s works? 


Olive—Yes, Miss O’Meara—that is, un- 


less he has written something lately ! 


What Was Trumps? 
The young man led for a heart, 
The maid for a diamond played; 
The old man came down with a club, 
\nd the sexton used a spade. 
—Ex. 


Courtship Correspondence 
Postal cards 

Short notes 

Letters 

Special deliveries 
‘ight letters 

‘elegrams 


‘elephone 


After the Wedding 


Te eph« ne 


Telegrams 

Night letters 
Special deliveries 
Letters 
Short 
Shorter notes 
Postal 


notes 
cards 


Will 
tive. 
Arthur M.—No. 


of him would only be a photograph. 


Lambert—Adelbert isn’t very ac- 


Why, a moving picture 
A drowning man will grasp at a straw. So 


will Laurene O. if ice cream soda or a phos- 


phate is connected with the other end of it. 
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Madge W.—I was past your place this 
morning and heard you singing. 

Harry W.—I only sing a little kill 
time. 


Madge—Well, you have a splendid weap- 


On. 


A New Geometry Therem 


Gwen—A rotten potato. 

To prove—It is a beehive. 

Proof—A rotten potato is a speckled 
‘tator. 

A spectator is a beholder; 


A bee-holder is a bee hive. 


A bit of whispered conversation over- 
heard in Chem. Lab—Ruth to Paul—*When 


will I meet you?” 


Mr. McConnell—I found the “To be used 
only in case of fire” sign that the boys stole 
out of the hall. 

Mr. Searcy—Where? 

Mr. McConnell—They had nailed it up 


over the coal-bin. 


Miss O’Meara—Chester, write for me a 


short story. 


This is the paper that was handed back 
“Us boys all love our 


in a few minutes: 


teachers.” 


M. F. NOACK 


Everything in the 
JEWELRY LINE 
535 FOURTH ST. - - SANTA ROSA 


Kindness is catching. If you go around 
with a thoroughly developed case, your 
neighbor will be sure to get it. 


Life is one civic’s lesson after another. 


Mr. Steele (discussing coinage)—Why 
don’t you use your most valuable possession 
for coin? 

\Vallace \W.—Because she is too heavy to 


carry around. 


When she is kept at home 
Irom some bargain sale, 
She sends “hubby” and tells folks, 


She is shopping by male. 


Jesse L—I can’t do them things and 
spell, but I aint never had no trouble with 


grammiar. 


Fred—One of the cylinders is missing. 


rs—Oh my! Let’s go right back and 


What does the statue of a woman repre- 
sent? 


A mere figure of speech. 


Miss Crane (chemistry)—By what 


means do we produce laughing gas: 


Laurence M.—Tickle the chandelier with 


a feather. 
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Norman Me.—Do nuts grow on trees, 
Ben? 


Ben—They do, Freshie. 


Norman—Then, what tree does the 
doughnuts grow on? 


Ben- ~The pan-try, of course. 


A dillar, a dollar, 
A ten-o’clock scholar ; 
What makes you come so soon? 
Why don’t you come as Norma does, 


And land here just at noon? 


Raegan T. (who had been trying to run 
an automobile )—What is the difference be- 


tween an automobile and an elephant? 
Will B.—I don’t know. What is it? 


Raegan—While neither can climb a tree, 
the automobile tries to do so. 


A Few Definitions 
Nothing—That which occurs Tuesdays 
and Thursdays in chemistry. 
Something—That which occurs when the 
teacher leaves the room. 


Anythine—Nothinge plus something. 
7 Sa D> ] > 


Going Some—When five C’s occur on a 
report card. 


Member of 8th Term—Last degree to be 


had in “Order of Hard Grind 
loolishness—Having to stay after 3:10. 


3. 


Dry—A lesson in civics. 


Simple Minded—After a  forty-minute 
period of English VII. 


An Excuse—Something that is not true. 


Nothing Doing—When Miss O'Meara is 
in the study hall, 


Spot Cash 


Fisher K.—What do you charge for your 
rooms? 

Landlady—Five dollars up. 

lisher—But I’m a student. 


Landlady—Then, it’s five dollars down. 


Seniors 


I used to think I knew, I knew, 
But now I must confess— 

The more I know, I know I know, 
I know I know the less 


—Ex. 


Method 


To other men’s brightest thoughts 
Giving a new twist, 
That’s how the Josh editors ® 


Manage to exist. 


Ambiguous 


(Extract from Earl Jones’ English bin- 
der)—“Alfonso XIII. was the son of Al- 
fonso XII., who died five months before he 


was born at the age of twenty-eight years.” 


George M.—What do you call plants 
which close up when you touch them? 

Gwendolyn Y.—Sensible plants; because 
they know when to shut up. 


To Edith MeN.: 

Small Cousins—See, Edith, with your 
hair on, the cat looks almost: as funny as 
you do. 


Carroll W (explaining his late appear- 
ance)—W—why, Gladys; I’a sure you 
wouldn't been s'late, but a footpad stopped 
me. 

Gladys—And you were so frightened that 
your tongue clove to the roof of your 
mouth. 


Carroll—How’'d you know that? 
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St. Rose Drug Store 


Fourth and A Streets Santa Rosa, Cal. 


The Place Where You Get a 
SQUARE DEAL 


WM. McK. STEWART - - 


Proprietor 


OUR RECORD 
Our New Method of Cleaning 
Our careful Pressing 
Our Prompt and Polite Service will mani- 
fest us rightly. 
Phone 415L 308 D St. 


When in Want of Flour Ask For La 


ROSE BRAND 


NEW MILL 
NEW MANAGEMENT 


W. S, HOSMER & SON 


SCHOOL BOOKS 
MUSIC AND 
STATIONERY 


eS 
Mr. Searey—Gwendolyn, what is a cury- 
ed line? 
Alice De—A curved line isn t straight. 
i 


Prescription Druggist Phone S. R. 3 


LUTTRELL’S DRUG STORE 


BIGGEST STORE 
BEST STOCK 
LOWEST PRICES 


pyle aba del Ai! ICT Santa Rosa 


FRED GROHG 


ARTISTIC FLORAL DESIGNS 


PLANTS AND CUT FLOWERS 
FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS 


Phone 77 
DEAN’S DRUG STORE 


Prescriptions a Specialty 
Kodaks and Photo Supplies 


Fourth Street, near Washington 


R. C. MOODEY & SON 


STYLISH & EXCLUSIVE 
FOOTWEAR 


FOURTH ST. 3 SANTA ROSA 


Penny Post Cards 
Donald C. went into a drug store and 
asked for some castile soap. While gazing 
at the postcards, the druggist asked: “Do 
you wish the scented or unscented?” 
Donald— No; I'll take it with me.” 


Elza Frese (Civics)—Railroads were to 


join together, combine, unite, and in this 


way be connected. 


SANTA ROSA FURNITURE CO, 


Incorporated 
Furniture, Carpets, Linoleum, Etc. 
The Corner Store, Fourth and A Sts. 


Telephone 372 Santa Rosa, Cal. 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 
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CANDY and 
JCE CREAM 


A. D. SKINKLE 


Formerly C. T. SHERMAN'’S 


FOURTH STREET - SANTA ROSA 


His Innings 
In a recent examination in Civics, this 
question was asked: “If the President, 
Vice-President and all the members of the 
Cabinet should die, who would officiate?” 
This was found on Charles Clarke’s pa- 


per: “The undertaker.” 


GERTRUDE L. STANTON 
MILLINERY 


Phone 577R 


515 Fourth Street Santa Rosa 


Mr, Montgomery—What are the three 
arts? 
Alvia Makee 


and painture. 


\rtchitecture, sculpture 


New and 
Second- 
Hand 


\ BICYCLES 


S 


Repairing 
}] and 


SY Supplies 


Cordingley’s Cyclery 


Native Sons’ Bldg. Phone 33R 


JUELL’S DRUG STORE 


Telephone 237 


621 Fourth Street - - Santa Rosa, Cal. 


E. R. SAWYER 


Watches, Chains, Lockets, Rings, 
Buttons, Buckles, 
Brooches, Fobs, 
Silver Toilet Articles, Etc. 
529 FOURTH STREET, SANTA ROSA 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


Best Light 
Best Assortment 


Bracelets, 
Scarf Pins, 


Best Value 
SANTA ROSA’S BEST STORE 


HODGSON - HENDERSON CO. 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS AND 


CLOTHING 


517 FOURTH ST. - - SANTA ROSA 


Miss Watson—Where is the North Pole, 
Robert ? 

Robert S.—I don’t know. 

Miss Watson—What; you don’t know 
where the North Pole is? 

Robert—Nope; if I did, those explorers 
would be out of a job. 


J. C. MAILER HARDWARE CO. 


For all kinds of Fine Hardware 


FOURTH STREET 


SANTA ROSA, CAL. 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 
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Office Phone. 243 R Residence Phone, 243 Y 


DR. G.W. MALLORY 


Exchange Bank Building 
SANTA ROSA 


DR. S. I. WYLAND 


Os-te-o-path 


CALIFORNIA 


"Phone Connection 


Santa Rosa Bank Bldg. - - Santa Rosa 
P. A. MENERAY 
Physician and Surgeon 
Office: Santa Rosa Bank Bldg. 
Phone 392R 
Residence, 521 Mendocino Ave. 


Phone 392Y Santa Rosa, Cal. 
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Phone 29 
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Sundays: to to 12 SANTA ROSA, CAL. 


— 


Res: 447 B St. 
Phone 126 


DR. D. H. LEPPO 
Dentist (Class 1895) 
Union Trust-Savings Bank Bldg. 
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”Phones Residence 4781] 


Office 361 


Downs & Connolly 


DENTISTS 


Telephone 547 
5334 FOURTH ST, SANTA ROSA, CAL. 
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DR. JACKSON TEMPLE 
Physician and Surgeon 
Rooms 6, 7 and 25 
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*Phone 


MARY JESSE HOSPITAL 
Mrs. Mary E. Jesse, Matron 


No Contagious Diseases 
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DR. R. M. BONAR 
Hours lOmant2rezat Oe 7 stOucn: 
Sunday, 10 to 12 
PHONE 116R 


Exchange Bank Bldg. - Santa Rosa, Cal. 


With Patient Thoroughly Sterilized 
DR. V. HOFFER 
DENTIST 
Telephone 256 
Office: Santa Rosa Bank Bldg., 3rd Floor 


Rooms 312, 313, 314 


Dr D. P. Anderson, ’&6 
DENTIST 


Phone 479 


Santa Rosa 
California 


Union Trust 
Bank Building 


J. R. LEPPO 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Room 304 Santa Rosa Bank Building 
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DENTIST 
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PIANIST 


534 B Street Santa Rosa 


NAOMI E. MOKE Telephone 21 


Graduate Lady Embalmer 


H. H. MOKE 


(Class of 1890) 
Funeral Director 
418 Fourth Street - - - Santa Rosa 
ee 


Mr. Steele (Civics) —What is a town? 
Helen W.—Oh, I don’t know: it is small- 
er than a city—like Sebastopol. 
MISSES LAMBERT 


FINE MILLINERY 


Phone 706J 314 B Street 


Phone 314R 


PURITAN BAKERY 


BUTTER CUP BREAD 
ICE CREAM, CANDY 
MILK SHAKES 


409 Mendocino Avenue 


PATRONIZE OUR 


KATHERINE SANITARIUM 
Open to all Physicians. 
Surgical room in connection. 
No contagious diseases accepted 


MISS SILVIA HATCH, Superintendent 


905 McDonald Ave. *Phone 31 


MRS. E. C. MADDUX 


TEACHER OF FRENCH 


626 Mendocino Avenue 


SUBSCRIBE 
FOR 
THE ECHO 


Phone 700 


Pedestrian—-Do you know a man around 
here with one leg named Smith? 
Earl \W.—\Vhat was the other leg named? 


Shaw’s Photo Gallery 


FIRST CLASS PICTURES 


647 Cherry Street - - - - Santa Rosa 


BARNETT & READING 


REAL ESTATE 
FIRE, LIFE, ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


629 Fourth Street Santa Rosa 


ADVERTISERS 


F verybody 
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The only Morning Daily 
Published in Sonoma 
County 
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¥ex— Call and inspect our big modern eb on 
Fifth Street, just off of Mendocino. 
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he Commercial Art Company of 53 Third St., 


al 
a 
> 
o 
ie) 


an Francisco, California has done 211 
engraving work for our Commencement issue, 
and "The Heho" wishes to acknowledge their 
excellent work. "The Echo" gladly recommends 


them to all High School Journals. 
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The Ladies’ Arcade 
Best Store in Santa Rosa for WAISTS 
Of All Descriptions. We Carry the Latest 
Styles and Our Prices Are Right 
B Street Occidental Bldg. 


AUTOMOBILES 
Promptly and Carefully Filled with the Best 
Grade Gasoline and Lubricants at 
INDEPENDENT OIL CO.’S 
Place—Roberts Avenue 


What half 
of the argument are we now discussing? 

Mildred \W. (sweetly) Why, the other 
half. 


Mr. Montgomery (English) 


——EE a EnnEnnEEEEEenennnen es ee 
158 Is the Phone Number of 
Santa Rosa Pioneer Laundry Co. 
EXPERT SERVICE 


130-132-134 Fourth St. 
ee 


Phone 22 15 Main Street 


The Fashion Stables 
Wm. Hockin & Sons 


FIRST CLASS LIVERY 


AND BOARDING 
a 


BELDEN & BEHIR 
HARNESS AND SADDLES 


434 Fourth Street Santa Rosa 


HAHMAN DRUG CO. 


Prescription Druggists 
213 Exchange Ave., Santa Rosa 


Cc. D. ROBERTS 


WANTED 


Boy of 18 years wants employment dur- 


ing summer vacation. Light work. Address 


THE ECHO II, 716 Slater Street 
G. M. BRUNBR 


YE ART SHOP 
Which Is in Santa Rosa, California 


Santa Rosa Coffee Club 
Place for a Good Cup of Coffee 
and Hot Lunch 


Santa Rosa 


LOG CABIN BAKERY 


Leading Wholesale and Reail 


628 Fourth Street 


Bakery in Sonoma County 


Phone 415] 717 Fourth Street 


Miss Wirt—How can I make you chil- 
dren hear me? 
McPeak—Get a 


Honey-bunch mega- 


phone. 


POCKEN KNIVES, RAZORS, SILVER 
WARE, HARDWARE, AT 


KETTERLIN BROS. 


Santa Rosa 


413 Fourth Street 
For Good Shoes and 
Repairing, Go to the 


Missouri Shoe Store 
Prices to Suit Yourselves 
125 FOURTH STREET 


W. B. SIMPSON 


SIMPSON & ROBERTS 


CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS 
Sash, Weights, Glass Roofing Paint, Shetthing Paper, Windows, Doors, Roofing 


432 THIRD STREET 


Phone 37 


Santa Rosa, Cal. 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


THE ECHO. 


When in school, use a Sonoma Fountain Pen. 
PRICE $1.00. Every Pen Guaranteed. Ten Per 
Cent Discount to Students. Made Expressly for 


TEMPLE SMITH 


611 FOURTH STREET SANTA ROSA 
Pens May Be Taken Out on Approval. 


California Oyster Market 
and Grill 


LEADING RESTAURANT 


Fourth St., Bet A and B Santa Rosa 


Spooky! 

Kathleen, who is remarkable for the 
haunting quality of her beauty, is also en- 
dowed with the ghost of’a smile. 

Luella Sibbald—And Engelena’s hat has 
a high crown? 

Norma B.—Yes, indeed; so high that 
when she goes to church she has to be care- 
ful to sit under the spire. 


Greek-American Candy Kitchen 


FINE CANDIES AND 
ICE CREAM 


419 Fourth Street Santa Rosa 


Wallace W.—Waiter, what have you? 
Waiter—W ell, I have pigs’ feet— 
Wallace—Never mind telling me your 


troubles; [| wish to know what you have to 
eat. 


TEAS AND COFFEES? 
Why, yes; Best in Town! 

Try our Special Blend at 25c¢ Ib. 
You ll Always Come Back 
Great American Imp. Tea Co. 
BAKER—the Tea Man—in charge 


PATRONIZE OUR 


EEN 
Kuss: 
OMEDIES 


Shown at 


ELITE THEATRE 


lools throw kisses, but wise men deliver 
them in person.—Annals of Gladys Hodg- 


son, 23 
When You See This 
Think of 


Santa Rosa 
Bottling Works 


Phone 472L 


W. H. HUDSON, Prop. 


LADIES’ FANCY GOODS 
WAISTS, TAILOR GOODS 


W. H. UPTON 


405 Mendocino Avenue Santa Rosa 


“SHAPEMAKER” 
SMART SUITS 


FOR YOUNG MEN 


os 
‘0 - 
flome of Hart Schaffner Marx Clolhing 


ADVERTISERS 


SA 


THE ECHO. 


Phone 734R 


American Bakery 


High-Grade Cakes, Pies 
and Pastry 


P. Moore, Prop. 208-210 Fourth St. 


Miss Leddy (Latin II.)—I’'ll be tempted 


to give this class a test before long. 


Vernon R.—(humming in the back of the 
room)—Yield not to temptation. 


LEE BROS. & CO. 


Express and Draying 
Will call at your residence and check your baggage 
to any point on Valifornia Northwestern 
No Extra Charge for Checking 


BELDEN & UPP 


Druggists 


Two Stores—Santa Rosa and Guerneville 


Rubdown a Specialty 


ELITE HAIR DRESSING PARLORS 
Telephone 538 
Electrolysis, Shampooing, Manicur- 


Facial Massage, Scalp Treat- 


ing, 
work done. 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 


ment. Hair 
630 Fourth Street - - 


AUTO- 
MOBILES 


Bicycles 


ce )) Sporting 
== = Goods 


SCHELLING GARAGE 


PATRONIZE OU 


Text Books and School Supplies 
C. A. Wright & Co. 


Leading Booksellers and Stationers 


615-617 FOURTH ST. SANTA ROSA 


DIXON & ELLIOTT 


High grade Hardware 
Stoves and Household Goods 


THIRD & B STREETS, SANTA ROSA 


Carroll Me.—Say, Sam; have you ever 
been troubled by the Black Hand? 

Sam M.—Quite often; every time I fill a 
fountain pen. 


Coffee Roast Daily 


EAGLE RS 


Coffees, Teas, Spices, Crockery, 
Glassware, Agateware Kitchen 
Utensils, etc. 


420-422 Fourth St. Santa Rosa 
A Diversity of Sports 


Mr. ( Hist 
tell the class what you know of the Mon- 


Montgomery IT.) —Freyman, 


golian race. 
I'reyman C.—I wasn’t there. I went to 


the ball game. 


HIGH SCHOOL PINS 
HIGH SCHOOL HAT PINS 
HIGH SCHOOL SPOONS 


JOHN HOOD 


Sign of the Big Clock 


JEWELER SANTA ROSA 


ADVERTISERS 


THE ECHO. 


The Best Store for the Economical Housewife 


Phene 87 


SONOMA COUNTY FRUIT & PRODUCE CO,, Inc, 


Good Place for Good Groceries 


FOURTH AND WILSON STS. 


BLACKSMITHING 
AND REPAIRING 


Sunrise Shoeing Parlors 


C. R. Sund J. H. Gates 


KOPF & DONOVAN 


WHOLESALE and 
RETAIL GROCERS 
SANTA ROSA - CALIFORNIA 


ROSE MOUND NURSERY 


B. C. Kinley & Son, Proprietors 


Growers and Importers of all kinds of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubbery 
"PHONE RED 4821R 
Office: Roberts Ave. Santa Rosa, Cal. 


E.C.SLYTER 


PLASTERING and BRICK WORK 


Estimates Furnished on 


All Kinds of Work 
*Phone 144 Rural 
SANTA ROSA - - CALIFORNIA 


F. BERKA 


WILSON STREET 


SANTA ROSA 


Call at the 


Brooks Clothing Co. 


or Up-to-Date Styles in Young Men’s 
Wear. Everything up to the minute. 


509 FOURTH ST. - - SANTA ROSA 


The greatest nutmeg will some day meet 


a greater (grater. ) 


The Place to Buy Your Cooking Stove Is at 


GARDINER BROS. 


709-711 FOURTH ST., SANTA ROSA 


Free Delivery Phone 50 


Eugene C. Farmer 
PRESCRIPTION DRUGGIST 


7or Fourth St.,Cor D - - - Santa Rosa 


N. BACIGALUPI & SON 


Groceries and Provisions 


PHONE 245 


203-205 Fourth St. Santa Rosa 


Dealer in all Kinds of 


Building Material 


SANTA ROSA, CAL. 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


